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LOOKING FORWARD 


in vacation, your 
school is often in mind. 
You plan for 

the coming’ session. 
One of the questions 
you seek to answer 
regards the text-books 
to be used. 

If any changes 

are contemplated 

you should address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


43-47 East 10th St., New York. 


OR 
NEW ENCLAND DEPT., 
352 Washington St., Boston 


| Now Ready : 


Vigor, Grace, and Health of Body and Mind, 


By the use of Hans Rasmussen’s Physical Culture for Public Schools, The commands are 
illustrated by 130 half tone pictures from photographs of Milwaukee children. Any teacher can 
give instruction, by the use of this book, in calisthenics, marching, wand, dumb-bells, and Indian 
club exercises. The lessons contain varied, pleasing, and exceedingly beneficial movements. They 


will be helpful in making a school orderly and attractive. They please parents and pupils, and 
what is better, give the children vigor, grace, and health, resulting in more effective study and better 
recitations. The subject of Physical Culture is now attracting attention, and teachers giving these 
exercises will become popular. The book is sent by mail for 61.25. 


Observation Lessons, 


Leading to and preparing for the rational study of Geography, now given in all progressive schools. 
Troeger’s Science Book contains such lessons. They are put in language that children of 9 or 


10 can understand. They are especially adapted to train the senses and to induce children to gain a 
knowledge of facts by their own efforts, giving them an interest in nature that will never die out. 
This book is proving a great success in the schoolroom. Sent by mail on receipt of 50 cts. 


Frank H. Hall’s Arithmetic Reader 


Is something comparatively new, but it fillsa want. Its use is attended by marvellous success, be- 
sides being a suitable book on numbers for second grade pupils. It secures in the natural way 


thought in reading problems, and language to express number ideas,—benefits that follow a pupil 
through the rest of the course. The leading schools of the country are introducing it. Sent by 


“The Best Arithmetics. 


The Revised Model Elementary and New Model Complete Arithmetics, by H. H. Betrietn, 
A.M., PHD., Director of Chicago Manual Training School. Thess text books were prepared by a 
teacher of successful experience, and have already been introduced into many of the leading schools 
East and West. The exercises and problems are varied, well graded, business-like, and numerous. 


Fundamental principles are emphasized, exp!anations simple, and methods direct, inducing pupils 
to gain by experience such knowledge as will enable them to make their own definitions and rules, 
Useless subjects are omitted, so that essentials may be better taught. Both teachers and pupils 
like them. REVISED MoprL ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 50 cents; New MopkrLt ComPLete 
ARITHMETIC, 65 cents. 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 


School Book Publishers. - - Nos. 307 & 309 Wabash Ave, Chicago. 








NEW BOOKS. 


AN ACADEMIC ARITHMETIC, by Prof. WEBSTER WBLL® Mass. Institute of Technology. 

THE GERMANIA AND AGRICOLA OF TACITUS, by Dr A. G. Hopkins, Hamilton College 

THE SATIRES AND EPISTLES OF HORACE, by Dr. JAmtEs H, KIRKLAND, Vanderbilt University. 

JASON’S QUEST, ‘a mythological reader) by D. O 8. LOWELL, A.M., Roxbury (Maas.) Latin School. 

AN ANAI YTIC GEOMETRY, by Prof. E. W. NICHOLS, of the Virginia Military Institute. 

A FIRST ARITHWETI®¢, by &. A. SoUTHWORTH, Prescott School, Somerville, Mass. 

AN ACADEMIC PHVSIOLOGY, by O. M. BRANDS, Paterson, N. J. 

CARLYLE’S THE DIAMOND NECKLACE, by Prin. MozigR, Ottawa, (Ill.) High School. 

VELLEIUS PATERCULUS, Historia Romana, Book II. By F. E. Rookwoop, A.M., Professor of 
Buckne!l University, 

THE PRIVATE LIFE OF THE ROMANS, by HABRIBT WATERS PRESTON, and LovIs# DODGE, 
London and Rome. 

MILTON’S LYRICS, by Lou!Isz— MANNING HODGKINS. 

MACAULAYS’ ESSAYS ON MILTON AND ADDISON, by Dr. JAMES CHALMSRS, Ohio State University. 








LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Boston, New York, Chicago. 





WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave., N. W. cor. 48th St., N. Y. 


FRENCH | SCHOOLS 
and other foreign | may be furnished with all text-books, 


BOOKS | Stationery, printing, and completely 
Send for | SUPP LIED 


Catalogue. | at special rates. Terms on application. 
































Esterbrook’s Celebrated Steel Pens 














ES TERBRUOKE CO 
SCHOOL PEN 
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SHOULD BE USED IN EVERY SCHOOL IN THE UNITED STATES. THEIR SCHOOL SERIES, I28, 333, 444, ARE ADMIRABLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOLARS’ 


USE ON ACCOUNT OF THEIR EASE IN WRITING, ELASTICITY, AND DURABILITY. 


THE ESTERBROOK 


Works, 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


They are supplied by the stationers at moderate prices. 


26 John St., 
STEEL PEN CoO. NEW YORK CIiTy. 











: WATCHWORKS 


hour, 432,000 every day, and 157,680,000 every year. 








JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE 





The balance wheel of a watch makes five vibrations every second, 300 every minute, 18,000 every 


we never give thought to the stupendous amount of labor performed by the tiny works or to the 
| care and skill required to bring about accurate time- keeping. 
give thought to the care and skill required in making hundreds, thousands, and millions of leads that 
shall have the the same degree of hardness, smoothness, and toughness. 
in making the leads of Dixon’s “AMERICAN GRAPHITE” PENCILS is such that pencils sold at less price 


have less value—so much less value that pupils cannot do uniform or good work. 


AND PENCILS. 


When we look at our watch for the time of day 
So it is with lead pencils; we seldom 


The care and skill expended 


CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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EKIMER & AMEND, 


New York. 





Importers and Manfrs. of 


APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 














LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 


SPECIALTY 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


ke Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 





Chenicals «y= 


EEA a 
and 


Apparatus, || 


New Alcohol Bunsen 
Blast Lamp. 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


Importers and Dealers, 
528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
CATALOGUES mailed on receipt of p stage, 6 cts. 














Laboratory 
Supplies 





of every description. 





(Successors to Science Dept Nat'lS F.Co, 
Established 1871.) 
179 & 181 Lake St.. Chicago, 
MAKERS OF 
PHYSICAL, CHEMICAL and 
OPTICAL APPARATUS, 
Valveless Air Pumps. 
Improved Static Electrical 
Machines, 

School Dynamos, 
Solar and Elect’l Projection 
Microscopes, and 
Electrical Test Instruments 
r iar Catalogue and SPECIAL 
Mention this paper.) WNT PRICES on application. 








JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


' ’ iJ 
Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
901 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
wy” MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 46 
Catalogue on application. 


Criterion and Parabolon are the 
MA | best. J.B.COLT & CO. 16 Beek- 


man St. New York, Manufacturers 


of Lanterns, Slides &c, 
LAN Catalogues Free, 

mm THE AOME 
is the cheapest 
and best Slate 
Cover made. 
W hen the slate 
is broken the 
cover can be 
transferred t 
& new slate. 
Sample mailed 
for100. Send 
for catalogue 
and discounts. 
J. lL. HAMMETT, 
352 Washington St., Boston. 


WE HAVE CALLS 


From four first-class Normal Schools in the 
West, for Training and Critic Teachers, 
both Grammar and Primary. Desirabie 
positions with good salaries offered. Now 
is the time to register for these posiilons 
to be filled in the autumn. 

Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston 








DESTROYS! 
ny Shallit be Your House or 
tt a Pound of Copper? 
| Entireby new departure in pro- 
i! tecting buildings from lightning. 
Patents of N. D. C. Hodges, 
f Editor of Science. 
| Send for circulars. Agents wanted. 
Av. 


AMERICAN LIGHTNING PROTECTION Co., 
874 Broadway, New York, 


GENTS WANTED. _ 
NEW ‘eee aii PUB. CO. 





205—211 Third Avenue, 


CHEMICAL alld PHYSICAL ' We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 








UEEN & CO., “Phitadetphia. 


PHILOSOPHICAL, | piace 
ELECTRICAL, and Wh 
CHEMICAL |Your Orders, 
| APPARATUS. | NOW. 





To Restore 


hair which 

has become thin, 

and keep the scalp 
clean and healthy, use 








Remington 





H YER’ 


It prevents the hair 
from falling out 











ue STANDARD ‘T‘YPEWRITER. 


UNEQUALED FOR 


Simplicity. ¢ Durability. «© Easy Manipulation. 


The importance of the Typewriter as a pleasant and most efficient means 
of learning a proper constructive use of the English language,—terseness 
and elegance of expression, spelling, capitalization, punctuation, paragraph- 
ing, etc., etc., is now generally recognized by progressive educators. 

The Remington has long been the Standard Writing-machine of the 
World. Constructed upon the most correct scientific principles it has been 
constantly improved. 

SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
IS THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens both 


MACHINE IN USE Lead and Slate Pencils. 
Manufactured by 
GOULD & CoOoK, 
Leominster, Yass. 
Send for Circular. We will send ma 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 





For Sale oy 
G.8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
W. A. OLMSTED, 182 Wabash Av. Chicago 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
717 Market St., Philadelphia, 
UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 









GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 
THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 


OSs 9, 
J EPH G' LLOTT S 303, 404, 604 £.F., 361, 
STEEL PENS. 170, 601 E. F., 332, 


and his other styles. 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 



















- : P SN “a ed > SLES 
es Mi er 4 : ——or 
ss HZ << @ATE PRI 
BEST GOODS WS wenn 
BLACKBOARDS GLOBES 
CRAYONS MAPS 
ERASERS CHARTS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


74 FIFTH AVENUE 307-309 WABASH AVE. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Special Trial Trip Offer. 


JOURNAL oF EDUCATION 
from Sep , 93, to January 1, ’94, 
Peer GORE con ciser cues 


FOR FIFTY CENTS, 


In order to introduce the JourNAL or EpucaTIon to teachers not now 
taking the paper, we make the above special offer, believing that at the end 
of the four months they will become permanent subscribers. 


SIDNEY OHIO 








| Any subscriber sending us five “trial trips’’ at 50 cts. each, will receive 
six months credit on their own subscription to the JouRNAL oF EDUCATION, 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Address 





Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 


or turning gray. 
The best 


Dressing’ 
| . 
‘EASTERN TEACHERS, {2°s.%.2. 


j the Great Northwest you can learn all about it 
by read- the 
‘ioc tne WESTERN PEDAGOGUE, «...’ 
ing educational paper of the West. You can also 
learn all about the vacancies and how to secure 
good positions. Send one dollar for a trial year, or 
50 cents for 6 months. The Northwest is the place 
| for young teachers to make advancement. To know 
all about it read the PEDAGOGUE, State School 
Journal of Oregon. Only $1.00 a year. If you Want 
}a@ position, advertise in its Want columns. The 
rate is 10 cents a line. Write us what you would 
like tv do, and you will receive prompt attention. 
Address 


THE PEDACOCUE Co., 
Corvallis, Oregon. 


EPILEPTIC, PARALYTIC, 
NERVINE INSTITUTE, 


208 Tremont St..... Boston, Mass. 


For the treatment of Epilepsy, Paralysis, Brain and 

Nervous diseases in all theirforms The only Para- 

lytic Institute in the United states. Consultation 

free. Patients boarded, nursed, and cared for. 
Office treatment if desired. 




















J 
Worth Remembering. 
Sir:—I have seen — 

the different ‘graphs,’ 5 “i 

‘ styles,’ and printers, 
but none of them are 
practical duplicating 
apparatus in the 
hands of busywriters. 
Mimeographs, Cyclo- 
styles, are too expen- 
sive and require con- ; 
tinual outlay; Hecto- 
graph washing, etc., © 
isa nuisance. There is an apparatus, reasonable in 
price, reliable, and considered THE BEST, called 
* THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR” It has been 
highly recommended, but where are the manufac 
turers? A.N. ARMSTRONG, Supt. of Schools. 
The E. D. is manufactured by OC. RENSINGER 
& CO., NEW YORK, 515 Dey St. (1 door from Church) 
it is excellent, and reproduces any writing with ease 
and satisfaction, 100 copies every 20 minutes. It 
pays to send for particulars. 







ST U Take a Course 
DY in the 

SPRAGUE 

LAW Correspondence ‘ 

AT metal  y . 

H Oo M & Send 10c. stamps for 

@ particulars to 

J. Cotnen, Ja., Sec'y, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
O17 TELEPHONE Bova, 












1 Foot Power 
Barnes Machinery, 
Lathes for wood and 
metal work, Scroll 
Saws. Circular Saws, 
etc., specially adapted 
for use in /ndusiria 
and Manual Training 
Schools. (# Special 
prices to Educational Institutions. 

Catalogue and Price List free by 
W. F, & JOHN BARNES CO. 
949 RUBY STREET. ROCKFORD, ILL 





matl, 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, tw: 
sizes of BENSINGER’s EXPRESS DUPLICATOK 
(See advt. in another column.) They may be see! 
and tested at Room No. 5, or will be sent by express 
on application to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education. 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


SCHOOLKEEPING ; How To Do I. 


By Hrgam Orcutt, LL.D. Price, 75 cents. 
JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: — It wil! 
no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whor 
it was designed, being well filled with practical sug 











ALBERT M. WEST, Architect, 


266 Washington St., Boston, Mass., 


factory Bells for Schools, Chure es, &c. 
= MENEELY & CO., Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.| 1826. 





3 Somerset St., BOSTON. 





MAKES A SPECIAL STUDY OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
and inviles correspondence. 





Description and prices on application, 


jean on teaching, management, and discipline, 
rawn from your long, varied, and successful exper 
ence as a teacher. Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





Lehigh Blackboard Cloth sie: ianit7'. 


215 Wabash Ayv., Chicago. 


Blackboards 
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Journal of Education. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. : $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . . . ., 2.00 a year. 
One renewal and one new subscription. 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, -.60 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at ciut rates, 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a cinh of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . , $1.00 a year, 
Both papers to one address, - »« $800 * 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - + + * = == + « Boston, Mass. , 














[Written for the JoURNAL.] 
AUGUST. 


BY LUCY AGNES HAYES, 
Kneel we at thy beauty’s shrine, Lady sweet ; 
See, the tall red lilies pine at thy feet; 
They and we thy favor’s sign here entreat. 


Lady August, stately queen of the year, 
Deign to bless thy votaries kneeling here, 
Ere the summer time of love disappear! 








TWO BOOKS—A WIDE DIFFERENCE. 


BY SUPT. J. M. GREENWOOD, KANSAS CITY. 


This day I finished reading two books, “ Eugene 
Aram” by Bulwer, and “A Perplexed Philosopher’”’ by 
Henry George. I put both the volumes aside with widely 
different feelings. The story of “ Eugene Aram” is 
particularly interesting at this time in view of the fact 
that there is a wide spread and constantly increasing 
opinion that a person should not be condemned to death 
on circumstantial evidence only. Outside and far above 
this belief, Bulwer is portraying also that bold doctrine 
of caution and charity, coupled with a complete subjec- 
tion of the physical nature to man’s higher and nobler 
aspirations in this life and in the next. 

Bulwer is the versatile and scholarly English novelist, 
finding and carrying motives from the realm of the psy- 
chological down into the practical affairs of every-day 
life. One’s sympathies are continually going out to many 
of Bulwer’s characters, and he always gives one a broader 
view of life, and a stronger determination to do better in 
the future. The uplift in his books is always full and 
strong. But with what a different feeling I put aside 
‘* A Perplexed Philosopher.”” Once I formed a consider- 
able notion of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s works, especially 
his work on “ Education ;”” but a very careful study of 
that book satisfied me that it contained the wildest 
vagaries along with some good sense. Next I studied 
his “ First Principles” as the key to his system, and the 
more thought I gave it, the more I became convinced 
that he was dextrously capable of drawing the largest 
conclusions from the smallest premises of any writer that 
I had ever read. It is true, that he had industriously 
gathered into a confused heap a vast amount of infor- 
mation of all sorts, shapes, sizes, and purposes, and out 
of all this stuff he was attempting to build a system of 
synthetic philosophy which would be a sufficient explana- 
tion of all things this side of the wnknowable, and ex- 
tending over into that region a considerable distance. 
It was, however, always hedged in with the most distant 
and far-fetched illustrations, and it never rose to the 
dignity of a philosophical system, unless in handling 
worlds as they were shunted off from the “ she-world” 
according to theory of Kant’s Nebular hypothesis. Here 
in his “ First Principles” is the sticking point, and it is 
here, too, that his followers never tarry, and fail also to 
note his frequent changes from one side to the other,—a 
continual shifting of premises and a loose use of terms. 
Wisely he decided not to answer any loose criticisms ; 
but when he changed front on the “‘ Land Question ” and 
Henry George on one side and some of the English 
critics on the other, began to fire into him, he came out, 
and then we see him under fire, trying to explain the in- 


consistencies of a very small portion of his writings. 
Bat when Henry George gets after him, it is no child’s 
play. It is a straight-forward, manly investigation. Had 
Herbert Spencer come out squarely and repudiated what 
he wrote in “ Social Statistics” in 1850, and not have 
tried to run in opposite directions on one track at the 
same time, then Henry George would not have pushed 
his attack so successfully. 

While I do not agree at all with Henry George’s 
“single tax theory ;” yet, I do not hesitate to say that 
he has convicted Mr. Herbert Spencer of intellectual 
crookedness of the very flimsiest kind. He moreover 
convicts Herbert Spencer out of his own writings. Either 
Herbert Spencer should not have changed his position or 
he should have kept silent. Far better for his reputation 
had he never written and published “ Justice.” He fur- 
nished Henry George the very best stick possible with 
which to knock over everything from 1850 to 1892 that 
he had written touching ‘“‘ Land and Ethics.” 

Henry George not only attacks Mr. Spencer on the 
land side, but he strikes him on his philosophical theory 
as well. Literally, he lets the light shine through and 
through the big words and obscure thoughts of this 
noted evolutionary scientist. Not only does he hit hard— 
‘* Conscience in Animals,” which is a collection of dog- 
stories, but ‘“‘ Justice,” which begins with Animal Ethics 
and ends with dog stories too, receives very careful and 
considerate attention before Henry George takes his 
leave of “A Perplexed Philosopher.” 

To the inquiring reader, Chapter 3, “The Synthetic 
Philosophy,” is one of the very strongest in the book. 
Here Henry George explains in a simple and direct 
manner, just what the system of “‘ Synthetic Philosophy ” 
is. That he has seized the very kernel of Herbert 
Spencer’s teaching, every intelligent reader, familiar with 
Herbert Spencer’s writings, must readily admit. Neither 
does Henry George attempt by a quibble or a quirk to 
evade or to shift the drift of an argument to suit his own 
purpose, or to make capital out of detached sentences. 
Tt is the intellectual honesty of the man which I admire. 
There is no disposition to misrepresent Mr. Spencer in 
any line or sentence in the book, but regrets expressed 
everywhere that he has so far attempted to reconcile 
‘* Yes and No,” and to ride in opposite directions at the 
same moment. No unprejudiced mind can read this 
book without feeling a deep and sad regret that Herbert 
Spencer has been floored by Mr. George’s stout logic and 
direct argument, and not only thie, that Henry George, 
though reluctantly, has’ convicted Herbert Spencer of 
moral and intellectual prevarication. Herbert Spencer 
has done much for the world at large in gathering up 
facts and grouping them; but his system of philosophy 
is shallow and hollow, and can never satisfy anyone who 
thinks closely or connectedly. There is nothing to it or 
in it. For those who have dipped a little into matter 
and motion and their interactions, it suffices. There is 
no explanation back of matter and motion. Only by a 
jamp does he bridge the chasm between inorganic matter 
and organized life, and by another unwarranted jump, 
he evolves man out of “ pot-bellied animals” of a pre- 
existing form. 

Mr. Henry George may be wrong in regard to his 
“single tax doctrine,” and I think he is, but he sticks 
to what he believes to be right, and he knows a legitimate 
conclusion when it is made, whether he reasons it out or 
another has done it for him. 

Now, what is there in the writings of Herbert Spencer 
which has made him so vulnerable to such an attack? It 
is in the first place, owing to his looseness in the use of 
terms; secondly, his mental tendency to accept the most 
incredulous stories related by enthusiastic writers on 
natural history and ethnology; thirdly, his peculiarity of 
constitution to see likenesses and identities where they 
do not now exist, and probably never did exist; fourthly, 
to prove a system of philosophy by facts, fiction, and by 
using inyolyed and muddy sentences. 


Educational Congresses. 


WORLD’S EDUCATIONAL CONGRESSES. 


Cuicago, WrepNEsDAY, Juty 19. 

Mrs. Marion Foster Washburn of Illinois read a care- 
fully prepared paper this morning before a joint session 
of the Kindergarten and Manual and Art Education con- 
gresses. Her subject was “Symbolism in Early Educa- 
tion.” From her standpoint this language of symbolism 
is universal, for it comes direct from the heart of God to 
the heart of man. It needs no interpreter. When the 
world has once begun to speak to us face to face, when 
mountain peak and boundless prairie, when sky and cloud 
take us into their confidence, we will lean less on books 
and more upon experience. It is a dangerous thing to 
teach our children to read before we teach them to look 
and listen and feel. The letter destroys the spirit. And 
what is the letter that we should exchange for it the living, 
throbbing spirit whose servant it should be? What shall 
we do to avoid this danger for our little ones? Give 
them nothing less than the world for a playroom—for a 
school. Speak to them—not in the cramped and artifi- 
cial tongue to which our limited thoughts have become 
accustomed, but in the universal language, the language 
of symbolism, which is so supremely flexible, satisfying, 
enticing. Let them live close to nature and feel her and 
question her. 

Professor Hannah Johnson Carter of Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia, had some eminently practical things to say 
in her discussion of the question of promoting child 
activity. 

The general session of the afternoon was in charge of 
the Emma Willard Association, Mrs. Russell Sage pre- 
siding. ‘ Pioneer Work in the Higher Education of 
Women ”’ was the subject of the paper of the afternoon. 
It was prepared by Elizabeth Cady Stanton and read by 
Susan B. Anthony. The paper traced, historically the 
development of higher education of women in America, 
beginning with Emma Willard’s work at ‘Troy and Mary 
Lyon’s work at Mt. Holyoke, and leading up to Vassar 
and Bryn Mawr. Mrs. Gray of Kansas, who was asso- 
ciated with Mrs. Willard in her earlier years, spoke 
touchingly of the noble characteristics of this pioneer 
woman educator, and Mrs. L. H. Stone of Michigan 
offered a contribution along the same line. 

The paper prepared by Mrs. Louisa Parsons Hopkins 
of Boston was read by Mrs. Richards. ‘ Elementary 
Manual Training in the Public Schools ” was the subject 
of her paper. She said: ‘‘ Whatever is given to the 
child to do should be adapted to his interest, to his stage 
of progress, and to his relations with life. It should ad- 
vance his knowledge and skill, minister to his manual 
dexterity and creative instinct as well as to his desire to 
communicate to others what he has acquired and so be- 
come useful and helpful to all. In other words, it should 
involve the activities of the body, the mind, and the soul, 
in their natural relations and order of growth. The de- 
velopment of the kindergarten occupations forms the best 
basis for manual training in the primary and lower 
schools. In these echools the child should be kept at 
work as much as possible on material which offers little 
resistance, such as clay, wax, paper, and worsted. These 
offer a wide scope for progressive work, enabling the 
child to put the stress of his attention not so much upon 
the means as upon the end of his work; namely, the 
agreement of his results with his ideas. All methods of 
manual training may be applied from the beginning to 
the end of school life ; it should grow into applied science 
or art and vitalize every branch of study.” 








Tuurspay, Jury 20. 
President Daniel C. Gilman’s paper on ‘“ Manual 
Training ”’ was read this morning by Mr. Block. Health 
and beauty, as viewed by President Gilman, always walk 
hand in hand with skill and strength. The experience of 
a single geveration in the development of many sports 
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gives us reason to believe that if during the coming dec- 
ades colleges would encourage handcrafts as they have 
been promoting arm-craft, leg craft, and chest-craft, cor- 
responding gains would be secured. One of the most 
valuable improvements in modern education is the estab- 
lishment of the doctrine that every scholar must know 
‘something of science, and that this knowledge must be 
acquired in part, at least, by direct contact with nature 
instead of the exclusive stady of books concerning nature. 

Baron Nils Posse addressed the kindergarten congress 
on physical training in a manner that was both forceful 
and attractive. The first step in the introduction of 
physical training in the kindergartens was to train the 
teachers, for the teacher must know not only the physical, 
but as well the physiological effects of all the exercises 
which she prescribes. His remarks on games and sports 
were timely and practical. 

The congress of higher education opened this evening 
with representatives from many of the higher institutions 
of learning in America and Europe in attendance, Pres- 
ident Wm. R. Harper of Chicago welcomed thore present. 
Pres. James B. Angell of the University of Michigan 
spoke with characteristic clearness on ‘ State Universi- 
ties in the United States.’”’ He thought the claim could 
be made that the universities had done inestimable work 
for the new states of the West. Had these states been 
compelled to wait until they were able to endow colleges, 
at least two, and maybe three generations, would have 
gone to their graves without the benefit of the higher ed- 
ucation. The next thing to do was to find some way by 
which all the teachers should have a unity of plan and 
work together. 

Mr. George R. Shawhan of Urbana, IIl., spoke before 
the university extension congress on “ University Exten- 
sion and Teachers’ Institates. The great lack of those 
who want to teach is not method or plan, but knowledge. 
They have little more knowledge of the child than of any 
living creature, and what they do know is disconnected 
and unrelated. The mind needs no development 
God gave man the power to know, but he did not give 
him knowledge. And it should be the teacher’s aim to 
impart knowledge, and to do this the teacher must have 
knowledge himself. Much of this talk in institutes about 
training the mind is nonsense and a waste of effort in 
that which was embodied in the very nature of man. 





Fripay, Jory 21. 

One of the strongest papers of the day was that of 
Miss Sophie Bryant of London, England, on “The 
Essential Function of the Teacher” Teachers, she 
maintained, should make students think. No true study 
of a subject is accomplished without thinking on the stu- 
dent’s part. Knowledge, so called, is not knowledge 
unless it issues fresh-coined from the mint of the learner’s 
own mind. The student who teaches himself is the ex- 
ceptionally gifted student, and teachers should take his 
natural mode of procedure as a model for their work. 
The elementary view is that the teacher is called in to 
superintend the reading of the books, and to get this 
reading done in the right measure, order, and kind. He 
should do this, however, in such a way as to increase in- 
terest and stimulate effort. But the teacher’s art is 
higher than this. The highest skill which it implies is in 
those arts of government and influence which are recog- 
nized on every view of the case as the teacher’s stock in 
trade. To teach is to cause to learn. The teacher, then, 
has to cause the learner, so far as he does not cause him- 
self, to observe accurately, to think consistently, to dis- 
cuss patiently, as well as diligently, to read his book, and 
dutifully to attend to the instructions of his teacher. 

Brother Ambrose of the Illinois Christian schools spoke 
of the educational activities of the Catholics and the need 
of more spiritual training in education. All that is good, 
all that is true, all that is beautiful in modern civilization, 
may be traced back to the gentle Jesus of Nazareth, who 
commanded, “pray always.” This, Brother Ambrose 
made the keynote of the assertion that spiritual training 
should be a part of education and that education so con- 
ducted was a success. 


Saturpay, Juty 22. 
Mrs. A. A. F. Johnson of Oberlin College presented 
the claims of co-education before the congress of higher 
education this morning in a manner calculated to convince 





her hearers. She presented both the advantages and the 
dangers of co-education in higher institutions of learning. 
Socially co-edacation makes the college years of a young 
man and young woman harmonize with the rest of their 
lives. It conserves all that has been gained in well- 
organized families and happily connects one’s early social 
training with that larger, more usefal sphere of life. 
Economically the method has special regard to the ex- 
penditure of money and the wise placing of teaching abil- 
ity. Its chief danger lies in its inability to take care of 
itself. As the family and society must be judiciously 
ordered to bring about the best results, co-education must 
not be left to hoe its own row. Every college faculty 
ought to have some women in it to look after the interests 
of the female students, to whom these can go for counsel. 

Prince Sergius Wolskonsky of Rassia spoke on female 
education in his country, more especially of three depart- 
ments devoted to the higher education of women,—the 
institutes of Empress Mary, the ecclesiastical department, 
and the ministry of public education. In the ecclesias- 
tical department the girle get acquainted with the methods 
of teaching. Among the establishments of ecclesiastical 
departments are the diocesan female schools, the number 
of pupils in which reached last year 13,000. These are 
especially for daughters of priests and the clergy, and 
prepare them for the rough career of teaching in village 
schools. Housed in some distant village, miles away 
from railroads, separated from families, a young girl un- 
dertakes her life struggles, depending on a poor and illit- 
erate community which is not always able or willing to 
pay her the ridiculous salary that is supposed to recom- 
pense her for ber work and for her life. For 12 rubles 
($6.00) a month she has to provide for herself; a peas- 
ant’s hut, where she finds lodgings for twenty rubles a 
year, becomes her home ; the peasant’s family is her only 
social resource, if there is no priest in the village or no 
land-owner’s house in the neighborhood. The rare visits 
of the educational inspector or of some other member of 
the district school committee and the annual arrival in the 
spring of the examining commission are the only events 
that break the monotony of her life. 

Madam Magnusson of Iceland gave an interesting 
account of the higher education of women in Iceland. 
Little attention is given to the higher education of women 
there. The boys are introduced to the classics, but few 
advantages are accorded the girls The mother, for the 
most part, is the school mistress of the girls. Reading 
and religion are compulsory studies, and from time to 
time the clergymen visit the homes to ascertain the prog- 
ress of the girls in reading and the catechism. 


Mme. Esmeralda Cervantes read a paper on the educa- 
tion of women in Turkey, which elicited much interest 
because of the information which it contained of the eda- 
cational situation in the Ottoman empire. The Koran 
provides that woman’s education must be equal to man’s. 
It has the same rewards and the same punishments for 
girls that it has for boys. Atthe conclusion of this paper 
Miss May Wright Sewell of Indiana moved that a mes- 
sage of congratulation be cabled the Sultan of Turkey for 
his interest in the education of women. 

The subject of “ Color ’’ was admirably discussed today 
by Mrs. Mary Dana Hicks of Boston, Prof. Earl Barnes 
of California, and Mr. Walter S. Perry of Brooklyn. 
Mrs. Hicks presented a number of charts which well 
illustrated her paper. As color is so essentially the result 
of the action of color sense, the method of instruction 
should follow the method of sense training. Not until 
within two or three years has it been realized that the 
color sense of children or untrained people is in an unde- 
veloped state, and that only by wisely directed exercise 
can it obtain power. Color instruction, like all other 
good educational methods, should consider, first, the 
capabilities of the pupils, and it should be developed only 
after a careful stady of the power of color perception in 
those who are to receive the instruction. The work 
should be first with those colors which the pupils prefer. 

Professor Barnes has carried on a long line of scien- 
tific experiments on the color sense as well as the color 
taste. His experiments showed that children selected as 
their favorite colors the standard red, yellow, and blue, 
and cared less for green and blue-green. Out of 996 
persons, 213 selected red, 178 blue, and 101 yellow, 
while only twenty-five selected green and fifteen blue- 
More girls than boys selected reds and yellows, 


green. 





whila more boys selected blues. In combining colors the 
girls preferred yellow and red and the boys blue and red. 
The results show clearly acolor tendency. Although this 
field of investigation has hardly been entered upon as yet, 
it promises to bring forth important results in the end. 
Dr. William T. Harris presented this evening the 
claims of Latin and Greek as compared with science and 
history, and throughout he held the undivided attention 
of a large and cultured audience. The question of what 
the pupil should study has become the great question in 
education. Science and history call attention to the 
things of time and space, and help students to examine 
facts. Latin and Greek do not make this revelation 
immediately, but act on the student all through life. If 
fifty boys with six months’ experience in the study of 
Latin were placed on a prairie beside fifty other boys 
with equal educational advantages, except that they did 
not know Latin, the fifty who had a little knowledge of 
this language would far more readily learn the manage- 
ment of municipal affairs than would the other fifty. 
The Romans were the great lawmakers of the world, and 
an acquaintance with their tongue gives facility in public 
affairs. The Greek imparts a different kind of benefit. 
This is the language of science, and gives a conception of 
the entire universe as a cosmos. These two languages 
are of more advantage to young students than science and 
history, but the latter should be taken later. 





Monpay, Juty 24. 

But two sections of the World’s educational congresses 
met yesterday. Miss Lucy Wheelock of Boston, who is 
one of the strongest platform educators in America, dis- 
cussed in her usual attractive way the relation of the Sun- 
day school to the kindergarten. In order to be effective 
and useful, the Sunday school must employ the principles 
of the kindergarten. The purpose of the kindergarten is 
to place the feet of the child on the lower round of the 
ladder that leads to heaven. It also seeks to make the 
child realize that God is everywhere—to make him un: 
derstand that the works of nature are God’s revelations. 

Miss Anna Bryan of Louisville, Ky., discussed the 
spiritual life of the child as developed through the kin- 
dergarten. The course of instruction in these schools 
tends to bring out and develop only the good qualities in 
a child's being. He hears only such stories as lead him 
to think about the good deeds of Christian men and 
women, the beauties of nature, the wondrous works of 
God. These are the things that give stability to the 
spiritual life of the little ones in such impressive form as 
prepares them for the future activities of broader fields. 

“What Should the Public Schools Teach ?” was dis- 
cussed in the congress of general education this morning 
by a half dozen prominent educators from various sec- 
tions of the country. One of the most significant of these 
was the address by Col. Francis W. Parker of the Cook 
County Normal School. In the Colonel's opinion all 
those things should be taught in the schools which belp to 
realize the possibilities of human growth. Pat that into 
the schools which will best develop the man, the home, 
society, the state, the immortal. First of all, the school 
should directly enhance the educational influence of the 
home, the center of all humen progress. Whatever is 
good that the home cannot teach should be taught in the 
school. Discussing the mooted problem of fads, Colonel 
Parker said : “ Fad is one of the baptismal names of every- 
thing good and true that ever entered men’s soule—en- 
tered of old by the stake and the fagot; enters today by 
the contempt, the derision, and the scorn of those’ whose 
minds are turned toward the past, and therefore have no 
gifts of prophecy. Fad is something which many teach- 
ers dread because of fixed ideas and methods. The 
grandest, truest, noblest, best things for humanity are 
born in travail, under woe, under contempt and derision. 
Clay modeling, for instance, the best educational means 
of developing the one predominating intellectual sense, 
that of touch, is placed lowest upon the list of fads. 
The study of forms by drawing is a fad. Form is abso- 
lately indispensable to all study and all knowledge. 
Masic, that mistress of the highest emotions, which de- 
velops spiritual life, is another fad.’’ 

Prof. Earl Barnes, whose psychological studies carried 
on in connection with the department of education in the 
Leland Stanford Jr. University, California, have caused 
such general interest at these educational congresses, 
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gave an hour to the discassion of children’s interests. 
To determine this question he had obtained definitions of 
common objects from school children. For this purpose 
he sent out to hundreds of California school boys and 
girls a list of names of common objects, such as knife, 
water, armchair, ete, and asked them to tell what the 
things were. The replies varied, some of the young 
people describing an object by telling its use, others by 
naming the material of which it was made, and still others 
giving other qualities as a full definition. Professor 
Barnes bad grouped all these definitions under certain 
headings, with the result of finding that by far the larger 
number of both the boys and girls defined an object by 
naming its use. as, for instance, a knife as “a thing to 
cut with.” His deduction was that the teaching of nat- 
ural science to children should be along the line of use ; 
that there should be less time spent in teaching structare, 
form, and color, and more in showing the real relations 
of useful objects to the life of the child pupil. 





Turspay, Joty 25. 

The pedagogical teachings of Herbart were discussed 
this morning by several American disciples of the great 
German philosopher. Prof. Levi Seeley of Lake Forest 
University, Ill., gave an account of the life and influence 
of this great master of systematic pedagogy. President 
Charles De Garmo of Swarthmore College, Pa., discussed 
Herbart’s views of apperception contrasted with those of 
Kant as a basis of teaching. Prof. Elmer E. Brown of 
the University of California gave an account of the Her- 
bartian doctrine of interest. Manual training is not the 
whole of will training. Even moral training as generally 
understood is not the whole of will training. The doc- 
trine of interest as developed by Herbart touches vitally 
this question. Interest is a state of mind filled with 
pleasurable anticipation of the satisfaction felt in achiev- 
ing a certain end. With this session the World’s educa- 
tional congresses held under the auspices of the Women’s 
Auxiliary closed 





INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF EDUCA- 
TION. 
Cuicaao, July 25-28. 
FIRST DAY. 

The International Congress of Education of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, held under the charge of 
the National Educational Association of the United 
States of America, began Tuesday afternoon Jaly 25th. 
The opening addresses were by representative educators 
of the world. The first was by Rt. Rev. Samuel Fallows 
of Iilinois. He touched upon the great material progress 
of the city of Chicago. We have a right to boast for our 
public schools, he said, even in spite of the criticism that 
has been passed upon them. Mrs. Charles Henrotin and 
Mrs. Wilmarth, who have been so active in the work of 
these world’s congresses, both gave words of greeting to 
the visiting educators. Dr. S. H. Peabody of Illinois 
added to the words of welcome and outlined briefly the 
educational exhibit, after which Dr. W. T. Harris, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, reported for the committee 
of arrangements of the congresses. Sapt. Albert G. 
Lane, who has very effectually aided Dr. Harris in the 
arrangement of these congresses, welcomed the delegates 
on behalf of the city of Chicago. After giving an ac- 
count of the various educational and literary institutions 
in the city, he continued: ‘Agitations, unrest, and social 
revolutions, conflicts between capital and labor and the 
struggle for self-government characterize the history of 
all the nations of the earth; the irrepressible conflict is 
the straggle of mankind against all opposing forces to 
attain to that which is highest and best. The stability of 
this country rests upon popular education. Popular ed- 
ucation is necessary to the perpetuity and well-being of 
any people.” 

President James B. Angell, of the University of 
Michigan, permanent chairman of the general congress 
of education, in outlining the purpose of the meetings 


' said, * The work of these educational congresses underlies 


in some sense the work of all other congresses which 
have been or which may be held. I might say the work 
of these congresses overreaches and encompasses the 
work of all the other congresses, just as the sky enfolds 


and encompasses earth. For all art and all sciences— 
what hope of progress and of perpetuity for them is 
there except as the moral or intellectual discipline which 
we are engaged in cultivating are preserved ?”’ 

The opening addresses of the foreiga delegates were 
unusually strong. The first of these was by Dr. Stephen 
Waetzoldt of Germany, who spoke of some of the school 
reforms in his country. The next speaker was Prince 
Serge Wolkonsky of Russia, whose eloquence and 
earnestness won the admiration of all. Education, 
unless it inspires feelings of universal brotherhood is a 
dead letter. May this congress proclaim that each one 
of us belongs first to humanity and second to one or an- 
other nation. M. Benj. Buisson, of France, who repre- 
sented his government at the New Ocleans exposition in 
1885, brought greetings from the French republic and 
Dr. G. W. Ross, minister of public instruction in Canada, 
discussed the relation which his provinces sustained to 
these educational congresses. At the conclusion of these 
addresees a reception was tendered the members of the 
Association. 

SECOND DAY. 

Fourteen departments of the In‘ernational Congress of 
Education met in separate sessions on Wednesday morn- 
ing, July 26th. President Daniel C. Gilman of Johns 
Hopkins University, Md., gave the first address before 
the department of higher education. His theme was 
the characteristics of the learned institutions of America ; 
and in enumerating these, President Gilman put himself 
in the place of an intelligent foreign critic. The intelli- 
gent foreigner, if asked his opinion as to the state of 
higher education in this country, would reply tbat the 
public showed an amount of interest in universities un- 
equaled and perhaps unparalleled in England, France, 
and Germany. His impressions would be derived not 
wholly from notices in the journals or the increased at- 
tendance in our halls of learning, but from the readiness 
with which the people in many of the states tax them- 
selves to support seminaries, and from the munificence 
with which individuals contribute to the endowment of 
old and new foundations. He would add that American 
ideas in respect to higher education are at least unde- 
veloped. The diversity, scope, methods and degrees are 
confusing. The universities and colleges are not under 
control of the church or the state. Anybody who 
chooses may call himself professor. The word university 
has been applied to schools of the most limited character. 
If the intelligent foreigner were to look for the received 
idea of a university he would hardly know whether 
Lowell was in jest or earnest when he told Dr. Walker 
of Harvard that a university was ‘‘a place where noth- 
ing useful was taught.” All this, from a Earopean point 
of view, is abnormal. 

President Martin Kellogg of the University of Cali- 
fornia discussed the question : “‘ How far is it desirable 
that universities be of one type?” There are two 
theories, he said, of university development First, that 
the university shall develop as rapidly as possible to keep 
abreast of our progress of knowledge and instruction ; 
second, to aim at special excellence in certain portions of 
the great field. The great majority of American uni- 
versities have adopted the first of these theories. Our 
universities are trying to combine the full heritage of 
the past with the growing exactions of the present. 

The department of experimental psychology in educa- 
tion, presided over by Pres. G. Stanley Hal), of Clark 
University, Maes., gave a very interesting series of die- 
cussions and papers. President Hall gave the opening 
address, and the keynote of his theme was child study as 
a basis for psychological teaching. His address was a 
scholarly review of the work now being done in various 
sections of our country in the study of children, and he 
pointed out some of the beneficial results likely to follow 
such studies. Mr. E. H. Russell, principal of the state 
normal school at Worcester, Mass., read a strong and in- 
teresting paper on the imaginations of children. Their 
imaginary notions often mingle with their memory of the 
past until they find it difficult to separate the two. 
‘‘Constitutionally bad Spellers” was the subject of a 
paper prepared by Miss Adelaide E. Wycoff of Packer 
Institute, Brooklyn, and read by Mr. Monroe. Miss 
Wycoff maintained that defects of vision caused much 
of the bad spelling in our schools. 

Gen, Francis A. Walker, president of the Massachu- 


setts Institute of Technology, opened the congress, of 
technological instruction. He reviewed the progress of 
that study during the last quarter of a century. Prof. 
R. H. Thurston of Cornell University spoke of the diffi- 
culty talented young men of insufficient means encounter 
in completing a desired course. Professor Eddy spoke 
of the impulee to patriotism given by scientific and min- 
ing echools. He thought Americans should assert them- 
selves and remarked that technical schools were uncon- 
sciously a stronger assertion of national individuality 
than any old classical college. Professor Waterman of 
the university of Chicago spoke of the relation of broad 
culture training to the curriculum of higher technological 
schools. Boos Jegher, official representative of Switzer- 
land, described the system of technological instruction in 
his country. 


The course of study in the elementary schools was the’ 


general topic of discussion in the department of elemen- 
tary instruction. Dr. J. L. Pickard of Iowa, Supt. L. 
H Jones of Indianapolis, and Monsieur Buisson of France 
were the principal speakers. Dr. Pickard said that the 
eight years of school life should be considered in relation 
to the entire life, whether the fifteenth year closes school 
work or be a stage in further progress. Three lines of 
power are opened to manhood, and they have their 
genesis in childhood and their strengthening in youth. 
For social powers the essentials are morals, language and 
literatare, writiog, drawing and music, a healthy bodily 
condition and an elementary knowledge of nature's forces, 
of nature’s production and of nature's facilities for ex- 
change—geography. For industrial power the essentials 
are knowledge of nature and of her control by artificial 
agencies, drawing, mathematicr, and manual training, and, 
still more important, morals and good literature. For 
civic power the essentials are history and civil govern- 
ment, with the still widening sphere for morals and pure 
literature. 


THIRD DAY. 

The much discussed question of the importance of the 
study of Greek occupied the greater portion of the third 
session of the department of higher education. Prof. 
W. G. Hale of the University of Chicago in answering 
the question: ‘“ Should Greek be required for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts?” said: “ Of a great many things, 
the one thing which is worth anything here is Greek 
literature, and the best spirit worth comprehending in- 
timately is the Greek spirit. Among the excellent ex- 
amples set us by Harvard and Johns Hopkins universities, 
the example of granting the degree of bachelor of arts 
without Greek is not to be reckoned.”’ 

President David Starr Jordan of the Leland Stanford 
Janior University, California, said he did not dissent 
from Professor Hale’s estimate of the practical value of 
Greek, but he did object to his conclusions that it should 
be a requisite for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. There 
is nothing that so weakens the work on any particular 
study as to make it the subject of official pampering in 
any way or nature. Nothing has hurt the classics so 
much as the sacredness with which we have invested 
them—a species of sacredness the reason for which the 
student cannot fathom. The utilitarian spirit of the day 
has not hurt Greek so much as this way of throwing a 
halo of sacredness about it. Greek is not a dead lan- 
guage nor does it deserve any particular consideration on 
account of its death. 

President Raymond of Wesleyan University, Conn., in 
answering the question: “What signs of improvement 
are visible in the undergradaate life of American stu- 
dents?” said that our college athletics should not be 
jadged by what is seen on those days when the college 
teams meet in contest. This is certainly an unfair and 
unjust point of view. You must go to the college and 
see what is done 300 days in the year, instead of taking 
observations on special days. If we find, as I think we 
do find, that through all these days of the college year a 
large number are engaged in proper athletic exercises, 
and if we find at the end of the year that they are better 
physically I ehould say that we have the foundation laid 
for saying that athletics are doing a great deal for the 
development of the physical man. I think there are 
signs of improvement in the state of the college teams 
themselves by reason of the discipline to which they sub- 
ject themselves, and this improvement is not only phy- 
sical bat;"moral. BThis subject of athletic,itraining hag 
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been too much neglected in our educational system in 
this country. 

The department of experimental psychology in edu- 
cation has from the first been one of the most attractive 
features of the congress, and President Hall has been the 
recipient of many compliments for the strength of his 
program. Prof. Earl Barnes of the Leland Stanford 
Junior University gave the first paper of the day. It 
was a study of children’s theology, and, like everything 
that Professor Barnes has done, great thoroughness 
characterized the investigations which were embodied in 
the thesis. Concluding, he said: ‘ The attitude taken by 
children at different ages forms an interesting question. 
Under 6 they do not question, but take what they are 
told. From 7 to 10 occasional vague questionings occur. 
From 10 on, doubts arise. Children try to reason out 
and to apply what they are told. The critical point is 
reached at about 14. They are more persistent and criti- 
cal at that time than later or earlier. Age marke these 
differences more accurately than do school gradations. 
The Bible is only referred to occasionally, and children 
show an astonishing ignorance of the most common bibli- 
cal passages. 

“Children should early be surreunded with pictorial 
images. The study of Christian theology should be a 
part of a well-rounded education. Children need some- 
thing higher than the laws of gravity,—something that 
will connect the universe. They should see behind the 
scenes which they study a great unifying Cause which 
gives sanity to the universe,”’ 

Prof. G. T. Ormond of Princeton University, N. J., 
read a paper on “ The Soul as the Basal Concept of Ra- 
tional Psychology,” which aroused general interest and 
an animated discussion. He maintained that the means 
by which the soul reveals itself to our apprehension fall 
into two categories,—the intuitive and reflective. The 
intuitive may be grouped under three heads,—self- feeling, 
self-perception, and self-ideation. The main problems as 
to the soul’s relations are the connection of the material 
and spiritual in the sphere of the soul life and the de- 
pendence of the soul on some absolute knowledge of its 
existence. In the relative, which is to be conceived as 
resting upon the abeolute, we find a dualism between 
matter and spirit, and that the order of development is 
first the material and then the spiritual. In the relative 
sphere, therefore, there is a relative dependence of the 
spiritual upon the material. ‘ We must, it seems to me, 
in order to really solve the psychic problem conceive the 
soul not as a spiritual monad but as a dual. The spring 
of the soul’s territory and conscious life must, of course, 
be regarded as a spiritual principle.” 

The art department opened with a talk from Prof. John 
Ward Stinson of the New York School.of Fine Arts on 
the subject, “ Should Drawing Commence from the Be- 
ginning with Light and Shade, or Should it be Outline 
Drawing for the First Year or More?” finishing with 
an illustrated lecture in which the speaker contended that 
no method of art teaching avails which only copies the 
outside, without appreciation of the internal life and in- 
dividual character in everything. Ovr American art 
must observe nature’s principles; then freshly express 
through them its own thought and feeling, and put beauty 
and character into all materials. 

In the department of educational literature, Prin. C. 
C. Rounds of the New Hampshire State Normal School 
read the first paper of the day on “ Present Ideals in 
Educational Journalism.” He maintained that the ideal 
journal must distinguish between methods and devices, 
between principle and individual application. He paid a 
high tribute to Dr. Barnard’s American Journal of EKdu- 
cation as the ideal educational journal of this country. 
Financially it never paid, but it was a journal that lifted 
the schools and broadened the schoolmasters. Chancellor 
Canfield of the University of Nebraska thoughi that many 
of our American journals underestimated the mental 
scope of the teachers in filling their pages with the petty 
details of teaching. Mr. George P. Brown, editor of the 
Public School Journal, said it was not easy to maintain 
an ideal journal on a paying basis, but he agreed with 
Mr. Rounds that the ideals of the educational journals 
ought to keep in advance of the rank and file of the 
readers. 

Fourtna Day. 


Rt. Rev. Bishop Keane, rector of the Catholic Univer- 


sity of America, Washington, gave an important address 
before the department of Higher Education on the rela- 
tion of our colleges and universities to the advancement 
of civilization. The bishop thought that the fault of the 
old Greco-Roman civilization was that it aimed to educate 
for citizenship rather than to develop the man. Man 
means more than citizen. Civilization has come to mean 
development, and, if possible, perfection in all those qual- 
ities which constitute the excellence and dignity of man. 
Education has gradually come to mean the training of 
the young, not only in those duties which fit them for 
citizenship, but also in all the things which fit them for 
all their relationships with their fellow beings and with 
God. The best way to secure the highest education and 
the best citizenship is to be careful for the development 
of the qualities which make the best man. Everything 
presented by Christian civilization is far higher than any 
ideal the world ever had before Christianity appeared on 
earth. To strive toward the ideal of this civilization is 
the duty of every nation, community, and individual. 
The American ideal of civilizatson comes closer to the 
ideal embodied in Christian civilization than does that of 
avy other nation. Other nations may show more artistic 
genius and skill than does ours. 

Pres. James B. Angell of the University of Michigan, 
discussing the same subject said: “ Historically it has 
been true, without a solitary exception, that the great in- 
stitutions have in all lands preceded the growth of public 
common education. The conception that the higher edu- 
cation is a gift made to certain elect men and women is 
& very erroneous conception. If anything is true, it is 
true that no man or woman who has reaped the benefits 
of the higher education fails to give to the communities 
in which they dwell far more than they have received 
themselves. The more you ask of the universities the 
more they are ready to give. Now it is true that there 
have been eras in the history of our country when a few 
great leaders might be trusted to carry on the thinking of 
the country. But look about us to-day and we see con- 
fusion on every side. Questions of politics, economics, 
and ethics are stirred from their bottom. I think if there 
ever was a time when we needed to have distributed 
through all communities trained and disciplined men and 
woman who can take up these questions which fill the air 
and study them and teach them, this is the time.” 


State Com. Thomas B. Stockwell of Rhode Island, 
Sapt. A. G. Lane of Chicago, and A. E. Winship, editor 
of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, discussed the problem of 
compulsory education before the department of school 
supervision. Commissioner Stockwell in introducing the 
question said: “The great problem to-day is the educa- 
tion of the masses. The state is bound to advance what 
is necessary to its own life and perpetuity. There isa 
growing sentiment that children under 14 years of age 
shall not work in stores or factories. If not allowed to 
work certainly they should go to school, as it is in idle- 
ness that vice is bred and created. All children found on 
the streets during school hours should be sent to school 
by law. In proportion as individuals are lifted up, they 
form their own conclusions and act for themselves. The 
danger today is not so much that we may be led by a 
select few as that the people may fall in with the one-idea 
man who may by eloquence gain control of them to their 
ultimate harm.” 

Superintendent Lane, continuing the discussion, said : 
‘‘ We have comparatively few in this country who do not 
read and write. But there are many whose general edu- 
cation and moral training is much neglected. These be- 
come a menace to society. It is here the responsibility 
of the state begins. When it apprehends a law-breaker 
it certainly should not shut him up in a jail and make no 
effort to reform him. The question is, How can reform- 
atory measures be adopted to bring the offender into right 
relation with his fellow-man? How train him to habits 
of industry, how educate him? What we need is parental 
schools, reformatories, where children beyond the control 
of parents may be cared for, instead of the county jail or 
the bridewell. Oar parental and reform schools want 
working up. Let the law cover only those cases where 
parents fail to give education to their children. The 
scope of compulsory education should be to protect the 
child and to aid the parent. Train first those who are 
under the displeasure of the law. The state cares for 
the blind, the deaf, and the unfortunates. We are 


taxed willingly for these. Why not for the unfortu- 
nate lawbreakers, whose parents are unable to control 
them?” 

Mr. Winship, in closing the discussion, said: “ Let the 
compulsory education law come from the people and not 
emanate from the legislature. Root out politics from all 
phases of educational work. Assume that the people 
want education. Let them pass the law and soon there 
will be compulsory education all over the length and 
breadth of the land.” 

The history of educational journalism was the subject 
of the day in the department of educational literature. 
The venerable Henry Barnard of Hartford gave the 
opening address. He gave some account of the begin- 
pings of educational literature. Monsieur Gabriel Com- 
payré, rector of the Académie de Poitiers, France, read 
a scholarly paper on the history of educational journalism 
in the third republic. This paper was discussed by Pres. 
James MacAllister of the Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, 
and in the discussion he paid a glowing tribute to con- 
temporary French pedagogical literature. Prin. C. C. 
Rounds of the New Hampshire State Normal School 
added his tribute to the helpfulness of the pedagogical 
literature of the French. The history of educational 
journalism in New England was given in a carefully pre- 
pared paper by Supt. W. A. Mowry of Salem. In it he 
traced historically the development of the various educa- 
tional journals of the last century. Will S. Monroe of 
California followed with a paper on Dr. Barnard and the 
American Journal of Education, and Inspector James 
L. Hughes gave a concise statement of the history of ed- 
ucational journalism in Canada. 

In the department of the professional training of teach- 
ers, Pres. G. Stanley Hall of Clark University, Mass., 
discussed the value to be attached to the study of children 
in the training of teachers. He took the ground that 
teachers should have a thorough knowledge of children in 
both body and mind. The demand is strong, is growing 
stronger, that instructors of youth shall, like Jesus of old, 
take the child, set him in the midst, and, after full study 
of him and the conditions underlying his soundest devel- 
opment, shape all his environment in such fashion as will 
surely bring about that development. 

Miss Amalie Hofer, editor of Kindergarten, Chi- 
cago, addressed the department of vocal music on the 
danger of laying too much stress on the mechanical part 
of singing to the neglect of music expression. She argued 
for music from the artistic standpoint. The music teach- 
ers of our public schools, she said, were more responsible 
for future art tastes and future music than any great 
artist living, adding: “See the heart of the thing you 
teach to be music and you will not fail to get musical re- 
sults instead of mathematical results.” 

The closing session of the International Congress of 
education was held Friday evening, July 28. To except 
Bishop Keane and Commissioner Harris, the closing ad- 
dresses were all given by foreign delegates. Miss Eliz- 
abeth P. Hughes, principal of the Training College for 
Teachers, Cambridge, England ; Prof. L. Dimscha of the 
St. Petersburg University, Russia; Dr. Alberto Gomez 
Ruano of Uruguay; Dr. Edwin Osterberg of Sweden ; 
and M. Ergraff Kovalevsky of Russia, all gave brief ad- 
dresses. Monsieur Gabriel Compayré of France, so well 
known to teachers on this side of the Atlantic through the 
translations of his books, expressed his pleasure and the 
pleasure of the French delegation of the success of these 
international congresses on education. He said: “It 
has afforded me very great pleasure to take part in these 
meetings before this great assembly. The government of 
the French republic has shown the great interest it takes 
in these international gatherings. Much has been done 
toward improving the school system in France. Now we 
feel that we are abreast of any country in the world. It 
is not in our universities alone that we find intellectual 
life. As an example look at the well-known names which 
have arisen in the last few years, Chevreul, Claude Ber- 
nard, and Pasteur. The last-named, who has made him- 
self a benefactor to the human race, made all of his im- 
portant discoveries in the laboratory of the Ecole Normal. 
But we did not come here to boast of our institutions, but 
to study yours carefully and to take back new ideas with 
us. We heartily thank you for your welcome to us and 
firmly intend never to sever the ties of friendship we have 
formed with so many of you.”’ 
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the congress of manual and art education a great success. 

E. E. White, Z. Richards, W. E. Sheldon, and Abram 
Hewitt never miss the meetings of the N. E. A. 

Colonel Parker spoke with unusual vigor on the subjects 
to be included in an ideal curriculam. 

Commissioner Stockwell of Rhode Island made an ex- 
cellent presiding officer for the department of school 
supervision. 

Miss Margaret Schallenberger of Leland Stanford 
Junior University and Miss Martha Foot Crowe of the 
University of Chicago represented two great co educational] 
institutions in America. 

Principals Rounds of New Hampshire, Pierce of Cali- 
fornia, Lyte of Pennsylvania, Shepard of Minnesota, 
Cheney and Sheldon of New York, Cook of Illinois, Rus- 
sell of Massachusetts, Wilkinson of Kansas, and Kirkland 
of Canada represented large normal school interests. 


NOTES ON THE INTERNATIONAL CON- 
GRESS. 


All honor to the women of Chicago ! 

Irwin Shepard was the hardest worked man at the 
Congress, but he was never too busy to be courteous. 

The Republic of France sent nine delegates to the edu- 
cational congresses. 

Pres. James MacAllister and Prin. C. C. Rounds have 
great faith in the value of modern French pedagogy. 

Secretary J. W. Dickinson and Agent Geo. A. Walton 
represented the Massachusetts Board of Education. 

Child study received a great impetus at the Congress 
of Experimental Psychology in Education. 

By common consent Miss Anna Sullivan was placed 
among the front rank of great teachers. Her pupil, Helen 
Keller, was universally admired. 

California sent fifty-seven representative men and 
women to the international congresses. 

Everybody appreciated and admired the zeal and great 
good work of Inspector James L Hughes of Toronto. 

Professor Earl Barnes of the Leland Stanford Junior 
University gave a half dozen of the strongest papers of 
the sessions. 

Three of the four U. S. Commissioners of Education 
were present: Dr. Henry Barnard, Gen. John Eaton, 
and Dr. W. T. Harris. 

Presidents D. C. Gilman of Johns Hopkins, G. Stanley 
Hall of Clark, Seth Lowe of Columbia, David Starr 
Jordan of Leland Stanford Junior, William R. Harper 
of Chicago, James B. Angell of Michigan, J. H. Canfield 
of Nebraska, Charles DeGarmo of Swarthmore, Martin 
Kellogg of California, and Joseph Swain of Indiana were 
among the college presidents who participated in the 
proceedings, 

The department of secondary instruction had two 
strong men at its head in Ray Greene Haling of Cam- 
bridge and J. C. Mackenzie of Lawrenceville. 

The venerable Dr. Henry Barnard of Hartford was 
received with great enthusiasm whenever he spoke. 

The congress of the deaf and dumb appreciated the 
presence and aid of Alexander Graham Bell. 

The kindergarten department, with Mrs. Ada M. Hughes, 
Miss Lucy Wheelock, Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, Mrs. Alice 
H. Patnam, and Mrs. Eudora Hailmann as workers, had 
one of the strongest congresses of the series. 


Although his first visit to America, Monsieur Gabriel 
Compayré of France found himself among friends. 

Editors of educational journals were present in large 
numbers. Among them were G. Stanley Hall of the 
Pedagogical Seminary, George P. Brown of the Publie 
School Journal, C. W. Bardeen of School Bulletin, Ellen 
E. Kenyon of the School Journal, Frank H. Kasson of 
Education, W. A. Bell of the Indiana School Journal, 
E. O. Vaile of Intelligence, Amalie Hofer of Kindergar- 
ten, and A. E. Winship of the JourNAL or Epucarron. 

The Oswego Normal School graduates honored Prin. 
E. A. Sheldon with a reception. 

Prince Serge Wolkonsky of Russia was a great favorite 
with the American teachers. 

Dr. William T. Harris evinced rare qualities of states- 
manship in the admirable manner in which he handled 
the various interests connected with the international 
congresses. 

New England was represented by some of her best 
secondary schoolmen: Charles W. Parmenter and Ray 
Greene Huling of Cambridge, Frank A. Hill and Moses 
Merrill of Boston, and W. W. Cartis of Pawtucket. 

Balliet of Springfield, Mowry of Salem, Tarbell of 
Providence, Fisher of Pawtucket, Curtis of New Haven, 
and Deane of Bridgeport were among the New England 
city superintendents in attendance, 

Mademoiselle Marie Dugard, professor of letters in 
the Lycée Molitre, Paris, handled the subject of art 
studies in relation to secondary schools with consummate 
skill. 

Europe sent an unusually large number of scholarly 
women to the international congresses. Among the num- 
ber were Miss Elizabeth P. Hughes and Miss Amy Bram- 
well of Cambridge, England ; Madam Magnusson of Ice- 

land; Mme. Cervantes of Turkey; Mme. Fanny Zam- 
pini-Salazar of Italy ; Mlle. Dugard of France; and Miss 
H. M. Hughes of Cardiff, Wales. 
Miss Josephine Locke and Dr. H. H. Belfield made 








FIRST DAYS OF THE YEAR. 


BY ADELAIDE V. FINCH, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Before many moons have waxed and waned you will 
have introduced yourself to forty, fifty, or sixty small 
young men and small young women. These future con- 
trollers of the world’s affairs have given very much more 
speculation to the “new teacher,’ during the vacation 
just passed, than you ever dreamed of giving to them. 
Upon meeting ye pedagogue for the first time an opinion 
is immediately formed in regard to his attributes, and his 
treatment depends, to a great extent, upon this opinion 
formed. 

If the young individuals are old habitués of the school- 
room they will have, in their mind’s eye, reviewed the 
many interesting, known experiments they intend per- 
forming, during the process of “sizing-up” yourself, 
and woe to you if you are not equal to the occasion. 

In order to be equal to the occasion there are many 
things you must know and do. Do not think that you 
are going to deal with young bears, and that they must 
be treated as such. They are boys and girls who can 
be easily won, although there may be a few bearish 
natures among them. Each of these will have to be 
skillfully treated, according to his individual needs. 

Become, beforehand, familiar with the workings of the 
school, the number and kinds of classes, the work done 
by the classes the term before, and as far as possible 
learn what you can of the pupils themselves. Supply 
yourself with a good stock of lead pencils and a tablet of 
paper, in order to supply those who have nothing with 
which to work on this first day of school. If you have 
become familiar, as you should have done, with the work 
the grade did last year, you can easily prepare plenty of 
“busy-work ” for the division not reciting. But the 
very first thing, after the opening exercises, you wish the 
names of the pupils. Distribute slips of paper and have 
each pupil write his name, age, name of parent or 
guardian, and any other item you may wish for future 
reference. Collect these slips and use them in calling 
upon the pupils during the first day. It will facilitate 
learning the names, and of course the names should be 
learned as quickly as possible. 

Go to work in the most natural and matter-of-fact 
way, and expect the pupils to do the same. Keep them 
busy, very busy, so there is no time for concocted 
mischief. Know what to do at every step. Your entire 
program for that day must have previously been made 
out, and follow it as nearly as you can. By ycur ex- 
perience of today, tomorrow’s can be bettered. Speak 
to the children as though you respected them, and you 
expect the same respect from them towards yourself. 
Win some timid one by a smile, the surly one by getting 
him to do something for you, the egotistical one by letting 
him alone for awhile, the noisy one by a whispered re- 
quest. Work off the newness at once. Ee friends right 
away, and have your pupils by noon think as the little 
country fellow from Maine said to his new teacher, 
‘* Seems though you'd always been here.” 

Do not insist upon the stillness of death in your room. 
By this I do not mean to advocate unnecessary noise, but 
there may be an orderly working noise which is not at all 
unpleasant. Make “ every day the best day in the year,” 
so that the little folks are anxious for the morrow. In- 
tersperse the regular routine of work with the many forms 





of sewing, modeling, ete. Make yourself familiar with 
some of the kindergarten gifts and adapt their use to 
your class. Buy a book containing attractive kindergar- 





ten games, and the children will be happy and grow i 
strong physically in playing them. Have short recita- 

tions full of interest and enthusiasm, and frequent “ rests.” 

You will thus make the first year of school a delightfal 

as well as instructive one for the little tots. 

It is in the first year that habits are formed which 
will cling to the pupil; therefore how great is the ; 
responsibility resting upon you. Teach habits of concen- ; 
tration to work, of quietness, gentleness, kindness to ) 
others, and true obedience. Never tell a child todo a 
thing, and then forget to see whether or not it is done. 
Always mean what you say, and don’t say too much, if 
you wish to be a good disciplinarian. 

If, during the day, there is a little spare time, read 
part of an interesting story, stopping at a particularly 
interesting portion, and casually remark that if the 
work of tomorrow warrants the finishing of the story, 
you will gladly finish it then. Or, if you have the power 
to do so, describe vividly some bit of country you have 
seen, and which is unfamiliar to them. : 

Above all, win the sympathy of your pupils; see that 
the spirit of the room is good, and success is assured. 
True success of the teacher lies largely in his personality. 
This to a certain extent we can control. Work to have 
that personality which will endear your pupils to you. 
Your influence will not terminate in the schoolroom, but 
will be life-lon,,. 

<- 





Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzies are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this department should be marked “ Threads and Thrums,’’ and 
addressed to ‘‘ Puzzle Editor,’’ 9 Second Street, Sharon, Pa. ; 








328, NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


My whole is composed of 54 letters. 

My 18, 21, 5, 38, 36, 46, 50, 27, 45 is unshaken determination. 

My 10, 39, 49, 41, 12, 48 is very cold. 

My 20, 1, 8, 3, 46, 18, 40, 35, 15, 7 is fitted to deceive. 

My 24, 9, 14, 25, 43, 42, 45 was a friend of Paul’s. 

My 16, 32, 37, 34, 46, 22, 48, 4, 1, 28 is a battle of the Rebellion. 

My 30, 26, 18, 51, 19, 25, 47 is the act of drawing by exhausting 
the air. 

My 53, 17, 2, 44, 54, 31 ig a noted painter, 

My 6, 33, 11, 48 is to be planted. 

My 13, 28, 52, 23, 8, 48 is a protection. 

My 44, 52, 29, 5 is a legal claim. 

My whole is a beantifal saying of Ruskin. 





329, CHARADE. 


My /irst’s a possessive pronoun, 
Of the masculine gender, too; 

Ip the time of the Revolution 
My second everyone knew 

Was unfriendly to Independence, 
And tried the British to aid; 

My whole repeats itself, ’ tis said, 
And by us all is made, 





330. RIDDLE. 


I am always found in the ocean, 
Yet never am in the sea; 

In cyclone and storm I bear my part; 
The moon is half made with me. 


I dwell in the hovel, the house and the cot; 
In a palace I never am found ; 

Tho’ to water and earth a stranger am I, 
I dwell in the midst of the ground. 


I belong to the nation—am found in its courts, ° 
In records of trials so great. | 
Tho’ I’m always in Congress, and share in its voice ) 
I never am heard in debate. 


I’m helpful in all kinds of labor, 
In work that is honest, and true; 

I have nothing to do with your daughter or wife, 
But support both your son and you. 





ANSWERS FOR JULY 20. 


324, Constantinople, Minneapolis, Rochester, Wabash, Stony. 

325. A Corn, tHree, mIser, sCene, rAges, aGony, 1Otus:— 
Point, Deer Island, Hebrides, Leeds :—‘“ Silence at the proper 
season is wisdom, and better than any speech.’’ 


Chicago. 
326. Yeast, east, feast, least, beast, prieat, fleeced, pieced. h 
327. Cc g ! 

CAR bE? | 
CARAT LADES 
CARDIAC SIDERAL 


RAINY PERK Y 
TA Y SAY 
Cc L, 
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BOSTON & citte \G0, AUG. 17, 1893, 


Laven wry be merry these last vacation a. 
Tue teachers’ New Year resolutions are now in order. 
CoLtuMBIAN enthusiasm should last until the close 
of ’93. 
Tue children’s “sizing up” of the teacher is as crit- 


ical as his estimate of them. They mark not in per 
cent, but in slang. 

Our reports of the Congresses and the accompanying 
notes are from the facile pen of Prof. Will S. Monroe of 
Leland Stanford Jr. University. 








THE STUDY OF A CHILD. 


From Thoreau to Burroughs there has been a fascina- 
tion in the study of birds, buds, and bugs as they reveal 
themselves at varied seasons under changing conditions. 
One never tires of Edith M. Thomas’ studies of blades of 
grass, and one never wearies of learning, under the deli- 
cate touch of Bradford Torrey’s pen, the day and hour of 
the appearing of birds upon Boston Common. It ought 
to require less art to entertain with the study of the small 
boy whose characteristics are more vivacious and voracious, 
more persuasive and evasive, more inquisitive and acquisi- 
tive. Volumes have been written upon the three stages 
of insect life with emphasis upon the hunger of the worm 
period, the hidden workings of the chrysalis days, and the 
activity of the winged moths. Bat the eating habits, the 
hunger-tone of a boy makes all insect life seem tame, and 
the periods of child-life are well nigh as distinct and in- 
finitely more interesting than those of worm, chrysalis, 
and butterfly. 

There are great dividing lines in a child’s life. These 
are not fixed at the same day in all children, and yet 
they are more nearly so than we think. In some regards 
one child is much more advanced at seven years than 
others, but there is less difference in maturity than we 
think. Vegetation varies greatly from year to year. 
‘Trees and shrubs blush, bud, leaf, and bloom weeks earlier 


some years than others, but the season is not more ad- 
vanced as this would seem to indicate. The coming of 
the birds does not vary. You can have leaves due the 
middle of May in perfection in April, but you cannot have 
the birds that are due among the leaves the middle of 
May greet you any earlier. The birds are not deceived 
in the maturity of the season, but the careless observer 
notes the time of appearing of buds and blossoms without 
knowing the day or week in which more than one or two 
varieties of birds take up their abode with us. 

In child-life there is a foliage phase of physical and 
mental activity that may be advanced or retarded, but 
the maturity of thought and character does not differ 
greatly. 

The first seven years are in the fullest sense plastic. 
The child inherits much less than we think in some direc- 
tions and much more in others. He inherits impulses, 
not habits; tendencies, not prejudices ; tastes not temp- 
tations. He is plastic physically, mentally, ana morally. 
There is almost no physical deformity of birth that may 
not be righted. The club-foot may be turned down, or 
about, straightened, lengthened, limbered, and made as 
elastic as a perfect foot, but it must be kept thus by con- 
stant attention until the plastic period shades into the re- 
ceptive. Similarly, mental and moral deformities are 
susceptible of being reformed. Impudence, quick 
temper, surliness, timidity, and coarseness are capable of 
being corrected by proper and persistent attention in 
the early years. The danger in these years is that the 
child will be mentally and morally set in wrong molds. 
Superstitions are largely acquired then. Every harmful 
mental and moral inheritance should be as persistently 
and skillfully treated. 





MORALS IN SCHOOL. 


The best character is the best formed by the best teach- 
ing. The school does not form character by the teach- 
ing of morals explicitly, but by the moral ends attained 
by the best teaching. The highest intellectual attainment 
is the highest moral attainment, and the more firmly we 
believe this and the earlier we accept it the better will it 
be for the school and for the generations to come. That 
which marks the highest intelligence is a proof that the 
determinations are swayed by the most distant ends. 
Sculpin and cunners are worthless fish because their de- 
terminations, their “ selections,” are based purely upon 
immediate gratification, while the choice, chaste fish is 
the one whose selections and determinations look to other 
conditions. The toad is not respected because its choice 
of companions does not look beyond the moment, while 
the birds that are respected and even beloved are those 
who consider a variety of conditions and proprieties be- 
fore their desires. Among men, the tramp is least re- 
spected because his outlook is but for the day ; a “ Bohe- 
mian ” is little more respected because he considers only 
his present comfort and pleasure; the bachelor is but a 
grade bigher in public estimation because he provides but 
for himself. The homemaker and home-lover are uni- 
versally respected because they think and do for another 
generation. The patriot is above the parent, the philos- 
opher above the patriot, and the Christian above the 
philosopher in intelligence, other things being equal, be- 
cause his determinations are swayed by reference to more 
distant ends. 

The school has its mission in all this. To work for the 
approval of the day is one thing; to work for the 
year’s promotion is a higher end; to work for a knowl- 
edge of a lesson is one thing, but to work to know that 
which will help to know something more is quite another. 
To work to know how to answer questions or to make a 
recitation is one thing, but to know how to learn much 
more and to learn it much better is quite another. To 
seek the approval of “the boys’’ is one thing; to seek 
the approval of parents and teachers is quite another. 
To seek the approval of the teacher when he sees the 
child is one thing, but to know that he would have the 
approval of the teacher if he were to see the child at all 
times is quite another. Along this line are many things 
that can be done by the teacher to establish higher intel- 
lectual power and greater strength of character. What- 
ever is done in school that sets the standard of ends aimed 
at higher and more remote tends to chastity, to integ- 
rity, to honesty, to trathfulness, as well as to broader, 


deeper, keener thought. The highest moral teaching is 
that which leads to higher, surer moral action, which only 
comes when determinations are swayed by the highest 
and most distant ends. 








THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


None have ever seen, few who are alive will ever see 
again anything to compare with the Columbian Exposi- 
tion in the matter of information or of inspiration. What 
one learns from observation is valuable chiefly because of 
the frame of mind in which he sees, and this is largely 
determined by the “ environment ”’—we beg the pardon 
of our readers; this is the first time this overworked 
word has ever been used by the editor. 

Jacksor Park affords an opportunity to see more of 
the products of field and forest, of lake and sea, of mine 
and mill, of loom, lathe, and forge, than all the other ex- 
positions the world has ever had. Never before has 
there been a visible history of the ways and means of 
transportation by land and sea, by beast and wheel, by 
steam and electricity, in all times and climes. Never 
before have ores and gems been on dress parade so 
brilliantly. Electricity never flashed with such fasci- 
nating hues and tints, making the fountains iridescent ; 
never before was there revealed such possibilities of serv- 
ing mankind through the electrical current. Art was 
never so beautifully exhibited as here, where the genius 
of the world in painting, sculpture, and architecture is at 
its best both for historic and artistic purposes. 

The world has brought itself to our doors and invites 
us to behold what man has wrought from the materials 
and through the forces that God hath given. Beauty 
and grandeur have resulted from weaving with skillful 
hand the best that nature offers art. Every teacher 
should have seen it; all could not. Those that could not 
should read ; read the clearest descriptions and the most 
inspiring eulogies. If any pupil has seen it, let him 
write or talk thereon to the school. Let the reading of 
the school be largely upon the World’s Fair, if appropri- 
ate selections can be found, as can be if some care is 
taken to look through such papers as the Boston Trans- 
script, New York Tribune, and the Chicago Inter Ocean. 
Several of the great magazines have had good descrip- 
tions of the Exposition. The Yvuth's Companion, 
Century, Harpers’, Scribners’, Atlantic, Review of Re- 
views, and the New England Magazine have had articles 
of rare literary merit, full of information and inspiration. 
Let some of these be utilized. 





THE EDUCATIONAL CONGRESS. 


The International Congress of Education, a feature of 
the World’s Congress Auxiliary of the World's Colum- 
bian Exposition of 1893, under charge of the National 
Educational Association of the United States of America, 
met in the Memorial Art Palace, Chicago, from July 26 
to 28, and ‘‘executed ” the longest and most comprehensive 
program ever before presented to any three days meet- 
ing. The whole affair was in charge of Hon. William T. 
Harris, LL.D., Commissioner of Education of the United 
States. 


Several volunteers “ sexed ” the mind. 


The World’s Fair was too severe a competitor. 

The absentees were the most noticeable feature of the 
working program. 

One man came more than two thousand miles and read 
his paper to eight people. 

Many presiding officers of the department were absent 
without sending notice of their intended failure to be 
present. 

Kindergarten has never had such a boom. The inter- 
est was at white heat for two weeks, not excepting 
Sunday. 

In one department there were thirty-seven speakers 
announced, and hardly more than the seven put in an 
appearance. 

There was some really strong work done, and it ap- 
peared all the better because the wheat was so rare 
among the chaff, 


The receipts were light. If a thousand membership 
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has been secured at or before the meeting the manage- 
ment has done well. 

General Greeley of weather fame was the most fascin- 
ating personality of the week, and his words were as wise 
as he was interesting. 

Dr. Harris had the work of several leaders on his 
hands and enjoyed the direction of a score of departments 
all in full activity at the same time. 

One genius—a volunteer, of course—had the mind 
built upon the plan of the twelve tribes of Israel, with a 
faculty for each tribe and half tribe, ete. 

Mvch of the material was wholly unworthy the occa- 
sion. Never before has there been so much unprepared 
matter presented before the Association. 

In many years’ attendance upon the meetings of the 
National we have never heard so much rank nonsense 
from irresponsible, uninvited speechifiers as we heard at 
this Congress. 

The ex-presidents as a rule took to the Fair.- Harris, 
Richards, and Calkins alone stood by the meetings. The 
aspirants for future presidencies were among the active 
workers this year. 

Educational journalism had a department for the first 
time, and it was honored by the presence of the greatest 
living French educational writer, Gabriel Compayré. 
Much credit is due C. W. Bardeen of Syracuse. 

Prof. Earl Barnes of California was the busiest man, 
speaking often in many sections and speaking well. He 
is adapted to Round Table work and enjoys it. His 
enthusiastic enlistment in the National is fortunate. 

Cranks, very crank cranks, were in clover. They were 
innumerable, and they went from section to section talk- 
ing on every occasion upon every subject, ventillating the 
most absurd theories ever conceived by the mind of man. 

Dr. Thomas M. Balliet of Springfield was at his best. 
There are elements of genuine genius in his utterances. 
Piin. E. Harlow Russell of the Worcester (Mass.) 
Normal School bad a brilliant study of the Imagination 
in Childhood. 

The attendance as a whole was small. There were 
several thousand teachers in Chicago, but nine out of 
every ten argued that they could hear educators any year, 
while they could see the Columbian Exposition but once 
in a lifetime. 

Ex president McCosh of Princeton was the “ Grand 
Old Man” at whose feet it was a delight to sit. At 
eighty-four years of age he presided at every session of 
the Department of Rational Psychology with great fervor 
and rare personality. 

At one of the principal sessions there were at one time 
several departments with less than twenty persons in 
attendance upon any one of them, and in many cases 
there were papers or addresses upon live topics by great 
men who were much alive. 





For the first time in several years papers were read by 
some one other than the author, he not honoring the 
Association by his presence. It has been an inflexible 
rule of the Association heretofore not to allow the read- 
ing of papers under these conditions. 

Experimental psychology lead all other subjects in 
general interest. The room was not large, but it was 
always well filled. President Hall was the primal attrac- 
tion, but the entire program was packed with more sense 
and less nonsense than almost any other. 


Pres. Albert G. Lane did everything in his power 
to keep things moving serenely, devoting himself to 
every neglected spot and weak point. He was a great 
reserve force in himself. All the officers labored with 
unusual zeal and devotion for the success of the meeting. 


Dr. Gardiner G. Hubbard of Washington honored the 
Association by his attendance as well as by his utterances. 
Dr. J. W. Cook of the Illinois Normal School was as 
impatient with the crankism of the cranks as any one pres- 
ent. His ragged common sense cannot endure so much 
nonsense as appeared all along the line. 





Pres. G. Stanley Hall was the great attraction from 
first to last. He was more sought after and better lis- 
tened to than any other man upon the program, and he 
never failed to have something to say, to say it clealy 
and entertainingly, to stop when he had said it, Every- 
body wanted more of him on every occasion, 





Gen. John Eaton, ex-commiesioner of education, has 
not been so happy educationally since his retirement in 
1886 as he was at Chicago. He is at work with Dr. 
Harris in the National Bureau, and he devoted himself 
with much enthusiasm to the success of the Congress. 
No other man knows the old lines so well as he. 


Physical training was one of the two most largely 
attended departments. There was the largest proportion 
of genuine talent present at these meetings of any. Pres. 
Stanley Hall, Dr. E. M. Hartwell of Boston, Dr. Sargent 
of Harvard, Dr. Enebuske of Boston, and Dr. L. M. 
Torngren of Stockholm, Sweden, were among the lead- 
ing spirits. 

Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper of San Francisco was one of the 
most enthusiastic kindergartners. Miss Lucy Wheelock 
of the Chauncy Hall School, Boston, made one of the 
most effective kindergarten addretses. —— Ex-presidents 
White, Canfield, and Sheldon were ardent admirers of the 
Fair. Ex-presidents Bicknell, Rickoff, Gove, Marble, 
Soldan, and Garrett, were not in attendance. 








The women were not numerous in their assignments in 
the departments other than the kindergarten and art, but 
they were enthusiastic volunteers. Several women went 
from department to department for the express purpose 
of speaking. In educational gatherings, heretofore, the 
women have been eminently sensible, but many of them 
were rank cranks here. 


Dr. E, A. Sheldon of the Oswego Normal School was 
evidently one of the most beloved men in Chicago. His 
department, the normal, was one of the best; he was 
always given marked attention when he spoke ; he brought 
about him the most delightful people in the off hours, and 
a fine reception was tendered him at the New York State 
Bailding, within the grounds. 


Supt. H. S. Tarbell of Providence is as level-headed a 
man as one hears at these national meetings. Rhode 
Island was as well represented as any state in the Union. 
Her strong men, personally and officially, were mostly 
present Dr. W. N. Hailmann of Laporte, Ind., was 
ove of the leaders in thought and in counsel Dr. B. 
A. Hinsdale of Ann Arbor appeared to good advantage in 
every public utterance. 

The great problem is, What shall be done with the 
mass of material which this gathering brought together ? 
It cannot all be printed. Not a quarter part of it is 
worth printing. The papers whose authors were not 
present have no claim to a place in the volume, and yet 
in some cases these were the best papers. It will require 
great discrimination anc greater courage to make up a 
valuable volume out of this matter. 


Supt. G. B. Gilbert of St. Paul showed himself to be a 
good deal of a philosopher as he is known to be a skillful 
and practical administrator. Dr. T. D. Wood, pro- 
fessor of hygiene and physical training in Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University was one of the clearest headed 
speakers, as well as one of the most genial men socially, 
connected with the congresses. Supt. W. B. Powell of 
Washington spoke effectively for manual training. 
Col. F. W. Parker was on the program several times, 
and always had good audience. 




















Pres. James B. Angell of Ann Arbor is the one presi- 
dent of a large university who is, and has been for many 
years, an active member of the Association with a hearty 
personal acquaintance with the fraternity. No wiser or 
more eloquent words were spoken. Dr. Stephen 
Waltzoldt of Berlin, Prince Wolkonsky of Russia, and 
M. Buisson of France took a lively interest in the con- 
gresses. The Ontario minister of education, Dr. G. 
W. Ross, made one of the happiest and heartiest ad- 
dresses of the week. Ross and Hughes area great acces- 
sion to the N. E. A. 


It was the easiest meeting to find fault with that has 
yet been held; it was the hardest meeting not to find 
fault with, and yet it was probably one of the most useful. 
The good things in it were grand; some of them were 
inexpressibly strong. Jadged by its best, which is the 
only satisfactory test, it was a great meeting, and does 
credit to Dr. W. T. Harris and Superintendent Albert G. 
Lane, to whom we are indebted for the conception and 
execution of the plan which crowned the congresses as a 
whole with the National Edueational Congress as prob- 
ably the largest and the best, 








EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Bavaria reports no illiterates. 

One fourth of all the teachers of the country leave the profession 
yearly. 

‘* Typescript ’’ is the excellent new word proposed for typewritten 
manuscript. 

The State University of Tennessee has opened its doors to 
women students, 


The Milwaukee school committee has appointed for the coming 
year 600 instructors with 100 changes. 


Germany requires of every teacher, for every grade, at least three 
years of normal school study and one year of actual practice 
teaching. 

At a recent meeting of the directors of the American Humane 
Society it was voted that the president be authorized to offer a prize 
of $1,000 to the first leading American university or college which 
shall, in accordance with the president’s plans, establish a profes- 
sorship of Social Science and Humanity. 

The death of Prof. M. A. Newell, August 14th, at Havre de 
Grace, deprives Maryland of one of its foremost educators. Mr. 
Newell had a national reputation. He was president of the Na- 
tional Educational Association in 1877, and president at the meet- 
ing of that body, at Lonisville, Ky., that year. He was the author 
of several excellent school textbooks, editor of the Maryland 
School Jcurnal, superintendent of the schools of Maryland, and 
principal of the State Normal School at Baltimore for many years. 
He was a man of great mental ability, and one of the most active 
and congenial men in the ranks of popular educators. 








FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


THE ONLY VICTIM. 
Inquiring Person—What time did the hotel catch fire ? 
Fireman— Midnight. 
Inquiring Person—Everybody get out safe ? 
Officer—All except the night watchman, They couldn’t wake 
him op in time.— Puck. 


WATERMELON SEASON, 


It is rumored in society circles of Blackville that red and green 
now form a very popular combination. 


VERY POPULAR, 
Freshleigh—“ I know a young lady who had over a hundred gen- 
tlemen callers yesterdav.”’ 
Bluntieigh—‘‘ Great Scot! who was she ?”’ 
Freshleigh—‘' The telephone girl.’’ 


HE HAD TO EAT, 
She—It is true that Miss Richleigh has money, but she is also 
very exacting. If you marry her, you will have to give up smoking 
and drinking. 


s He—If I don’t marry her, I shall have to give up eating also.— 
ife. 


**Ta Barton rich ?’’ 
** Well, only relatively so. He has a rich aunt.’?—Puck. 


RELATIVELY, 








THIS AND THAT. 





Then roll, ye bright clouds, in the azure so high. 
Then roll, ye bright planets, serene in the sky ; 
Then roll, ye bright seasons, and roll, ye bright sea, 
My heart ts in tune with all Nature and thee. 





Prof. H. Boyesen finds special delight in horseback riding. 


Francis Parlman, the historian, has recovered from a severe 
illness. 


The 300th anniversary of the birth of Izaak Walton came on the 
9th inst. 

Henry Villiard’s name, it is stated, was originally Hilgard, and 
he took his present one from an intimate friend of Lincoln. 

Mrs. Deland’s new novel, entitled Philip and His Wife, will 
deal with the subject of divorce on the ground of incompatibility. 


Fifty dollars is charged in London for the firat editicn of Long- 
fellow’s ‘‘ Hyperion,’’ and the first edition of his ‘*‘ Kavanagh’’ 
commands nearly as high a price. ‘ 


The houee in the English village of Bayden, wherein Sir Isaso 
Newton lived when he saw the famous apple fall, still survives in 
remnants built into a modern structure. The stumps of the great 
trees for which the place was remarkable in Sir Isaac’s time are all 
that is ieft of the shady nook in which he meditated. 


Pierre Loti, the French novelist, is about to begin an extended 
tour of Egypt and Palestine for the purpose of studying oriental 
religions and character. He will leave Cairo with a caravan com- 
posed of twelve Arab horsemen and two camels—one for himself 
and another for his servant—and will visit Mount Tabor, Galilee, 
and Damascus, remaining in Jerusalem during the Nativity Week. 


Lord Chief Justice Coleridge has made known what, in bis opin- 
ion, are the ‘‘ best books.’’ His list is as follows: (Pvetry)— 
Shakespeare, Milton, Wordaworth (daily), Gray, Shelley, Keats, 
Scott, Ben Jonson, Maessinger, Pope, Dryden, and Young. (Prose) 
—Lord Bolingbroke, Lord Erskine, Barke, Bacon, Bishop Hooker, 
Jeremy Taylor, Sir Thomas Browne, Cardinal Newman, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, and Southey. Coleridge, he said, was of course 
omitted; and Tennyson he excluded, because any estimate which 
placed him below Shakespeare was the mark of a Philistine, 
Browning he bad not been so fortunate as always to understand, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence.1 








THE ART OF AUTHORSHIP. 


[The above is the title of a book compiled and edited by George 
Bainton and published by the Appletons. It consists mainly of ex- 
tracts from letters from English and American authors. We select 
therefrom some of the most interesting extracts. ] 

Dina Maria Craik :—To be your nataral self without affectation 
is the truest wisdom. 

Marie Corelli:—To write for the sake of gaining a livelihood 
only, isa mistake. Art frowns on those who would barter her for 
gold. I owe nothing to systematic training. 

Thomas HI. IHuzley:—I never had the fortane, good or evil, to 
receive any instruction in the art of English composition. I spare 
no labor upon the process of acquiring clear ideas and to find the 
words which express all | mean and more. 

Jean Ingelow: —I did not learn to write verse, any more than 
children who have an ear for music learn to sing. Young authors 
should cultivate their minds, and let their style take care of itself. 

Louise Chandler Moulton : — Words axe a delight to me, as cclors 
to a painter. 

Julian Hawthorne: —In school my ‘compositions’? were flat 
and perfunctory, and were marked pretty low. I read Macaulay, 
De Quincey, and Carlyle with benefit. 

Hjalmar H. Boyesen ; —I am not conscious of having any special 
training in authorship. 

John Tyndall : — To think clearly is the first requisite; the next, 
to give clear expression to the thought. A good ear, a sound jadg- 
ment, and a thorough knowledge of English grammar,—all con- 
tribute. 

James Russell Lowell: —If I have attained to any clearness in 
atyle, I think it is partly due to my having had to lecture twenty 
years as a professor at Harvard. 

E. C. Stedman; — When one has something to say,—something 
he must express,—he will say it in his natural and especial way; 
and his way forms hia style, and the style is thus the man. 

George Macdonald : —I alwaye scorued the very idea of forming 
astyle. Every true man who has anything to say has a style of 
his own, which for it development requires only common sense. 

Robert Browning :—I was allowed to live my own life and choose 
my own course in it, including permission to read nearly all sorts of 
books in a well-stocked but very miscellaneous library. I had no 
other direction than my parents’ taste for what was best in liter- 
ature, but found for myself many forgotten fields which proved the 
richest of pastures, 

Gen. Lew Wallace: —If there is excellence in my composition, 
set it down, firat and last, to the fact that I have no method. Ex- 
pression in writing, as in speaking, is the outgrowth of the feeling 
of the moment. 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps: —My own atyle is the result of down- 
right hard work. ‘This, and the experience of life, have been my 
chief teachers. 

Charlotte M. Yonge :—When I began to write for publication my 
father picked every sentence to pieces and turned it about go that 
the story in hand lost all spirit, but the corrections proved in the 
end a great education to me. 

** Mark Twain’? (Samuel M. Clemens) :—Oce will notice, as hia 
reading goes on, that the difference between the almost right word 
and the right word is really a large matter—’tis the difference be- 
tween the lightning-bug and the lightning. 

Wilkie Collins :—My day’s work having been written with such 
corrections as occur to me at the time, is revised next day and 
handed to my copyist. This manuscript undergoes a second re- 
vision and is then sent to the printer. The first proof is carefally 
corrected, as ie also the second or ‘‘ revise.’? What I have written 
is then ready to go before my readers. 

Richard D. Blackmore :—A good deal depends upon Iuck as well 
as care, and sometimes a writer must wait, or even leave off and 
return to work again, before be can hit upon the turn of words 
required. 

Ernest Renan:—To write well is to think well; there is no art 
of style distinct from the culture of the mind. =, 

Sir Edwin Arnold :—The good writer never @hooses a word at 
hazard, or without noting ita harmony in sound as well as sense 
with what precedes and follows. 

Justin McCarthy :—I took early to the great masters of English, 
—to Shakespeare, and all the Elizabethan dramatists, to Addison, 
Steele, Johnson, and Burke. 

William Black :—Young people who want to write good English 
may safely be recommended to the masters of the tongue—Tenny- 
son and Thackeray for choice—and to incessant practice. 

George William Curtis:—The young writer should remember 
that bigness is not greatness, nor fury force. 

Edward Everett Haile :—I have always tried to write Saxon rather 
than Latin, in short words rather than long, and specially in short 
sentences. 

George Rawlinson :—Read the best authors attentively—Bacon, 
Locke, Hume, Berkeley, Jeremy Taylor, and of moderns, Walter 
Scott, Bulwer, Thackeray, Ruskin, Fronde—and practice con- 
stantly, 

Oliver Wendell Holmes:—Never write except when you have 
something to say, and then say it simply,—as Addison, Goldsmith, 
and Franklin wrote. 

E. P. Roe :—Have something to tell, and tell it clearly, simply, 
wthont a trace of affectation or conscious effort at fine writing. 

Thomas Hughes:—Any style is good, if you have something you 
have a call to say, and men onght to hear; and no style is good if 
you haven’t. 

Gerald Massey :—Say what you have to say in the simplest sin- 
cerity, in the fewest and shortest words. 

James A. Froude:—I have tried merely to exprees what I had 
to say with as much simplicity and as little affectation as I could 
command. 

William D. Howells:—A beginner should study the raciest, 
strongest, best spoken speech, and let the printed speech alone. 
Write straight from the thought, without bothering about the 
manner. 

Sir J. F. Stephen:—A prolific source of obscurity is ambiguous 
arrangement. 

A member of the Savage Club, so runs the story, was one day 
standing on the steps of the club house. A messenger stopped and 
inquired: ‘‘ Does a gentleman belong to your club with one eye 


named Walker?” ‘I don’t know,’’ was the answer; ‘‘ what 


was the name of the other eye ?”’ 





FIFTY PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


In ORDER OF THEIR RANK. CENSUS OF 1890. 


New York City, . . . . . ? 1,515,301 
Chicago, Ill, . . * . . . . 1,099,850 
Philadelphia, Pa., ° ° : ° ° 1,046 964 
Brooklyn, N. Y.,_ . ‘ ° ° ° 6 806,343 
St. Louis, Mo, . ‘ : ‘ é » ° 451,770 
Boston, Mass., e ‘ P ° > ‘ 448,477 
Baltimore, Md... ‘ ; ° = : 434,439 
San Francisco, Cal., . - ; R 298,997 
Cincinnati, O., ‘ ° ° ° ° ° ° 296,908 
Cleveland,O.. . , ; ° ° 5 . 261,353 
Boffalo, N. Y., . é ‘ ° ‘ P ‘ 255,664 
New Orleans, La., ‘ % ‘ , ‘ ‘ 242,039 
Pitteburg, Pa., 5 ‘ ° ° ° ‘ 238,617 
Washington, D.C., . . . ° . ° 230,392 
Detroit, Mich., . ‘ . ° ° . ° 205,876 
Milwaukee, Wis.,_ . ° . . . . 204,408 
Newark, N. J... ‘ ° ° ° . ° 181.830 
Minveapolis, Minn., . . . ° ° ‘ 164,737 
Jersey City, N. Ji; . . . . . . 163,003 
Louisville, Ky., ; ‘ . ° . ‘ 161,129 
Omaha, Neb., ‘ p ; ° . ‘ . 140,452 
Rochester, N. Y., ° ° . . ° . 133 896 
St. Paul, Minn., . . ° . ° ° 133,156 
Kansas City, Mo, ; . . ‘ . 132,716 
Providence, R, L., ° . : ° ° ° 132,146 
Denver, Col., . P : A é , ° 106,713 
Indianapolis, Ind., ‘ e ‘ ‘ j ‘ 105,436 
Allegheny, Pa., ° P ° . ‘ 105 287 
Albany, N. Y., . ; ° ° ‘ . 94,923 
Columbus, ©., . . . . . . . 88,150 
Syracuse, N. Y., . ; ‘ , P : ° 88,143 
Worcester, Masz., ° ° ‘ ‘ ° ‘ 84,655 
Toledo, O., , . ‘ ‘ ° ° ° 81,434 
Richmond, Va., ‘ . * ° ° 81.388 
New Haven, Ct., . ° ° ° ° . 81,298 
Paterson, N. J., ‘ ‘ ° ° ‘ 78 347 
Lowell, Mass., . : ‘ > 77,696 
Nashville, Tenn., . : ° - ° ° 76 168 
Scranton, Pa., é ° a p ° ° . 75,215 
Fall River, Maga., . ‘ . : . . 74 398 
Cambridge, Mass., . ° ° ‘ - ° 70,028 
Atlanta, Ga, . ° ‘ ‘ ° ° 6 65,533 
Memphis, Tenn., . ‘ ‘ ° ° ° 64,495 
Wilmington, Del., . ° ° ° ° ° 61,431 
Dayton, O., : ‘ ° ° . ° ° 61,220 
vi Me. le ‘ i ° ° ° - 60,956 
Grand Rapids, Mich., . ‘ ° A ° P 60,278 
Reading, Pa, . ‘ F ‘ i P , 58,661 
Camden, N.J., . ‘ P ‘ ° ° : 58,813 
Trenton, N. J., p , ° ° ° ° 57,458 
POPULATIONS. 
OF the world, . . . ‘ ’ 1,500,000,000 
Asia, . ° Pp 6 ° ° ° ‘ 800,000,000 
Merope, . + «+ © © «+ « «+ 880,000,000 
Africa, ‘ p ° ° ° ° ° 200,000,000 
North America, ° P . ‘ P ° 75,000,000 
South America, . ‘ ‘ ‘ : 50,000,000 
- Oceanica, ° ‘ i ° 50,000,000 
Australia, . , ‘ : 5,000,000 
———— 
BOYS. 


A local paper hereabouts ia the authority for the following : 


At a recent school examination for girls, one of the tesks was an 
essay on ‘‘ Boye,’ and this was one of the compositions just as it 
was handed in by a girl of twelve: ‘* The boy is not an animal, yet 
they can be heard to a considerable distance. When a boy hollers 
he opens his big mouth like frogs, but girls hold their toung till 
they are spoke to and then they anewer respectable, and tell just 
how it was. A boy thinks himself clever, because he can wade 
where it is deep, but God made the dry land for every living thing, 
and reated on the seventh day. When a boy grows up he is called 
a husband and stays out at nights; but the grew up girl is a widow 
and keeps house,’’ 

oe ee 


PRECIOUS DOCUMENTS. 


Forty-five precious historical documents relating to the voyages 
and discovery of America are on exhibition at the World’s Fair. 
The Duke of Veragua, the living descendant of Columbus, has 
loaned them. These forty-five papers form almost a history 
of Columbus’ career as a discoverer. In the list is the original 
commission given to Colambus by Ferdinand and Isabella upon his 


departore for the first voyage. It is dated Granada, April 30, 1492, 
In it he is appointed grand admiral of the ocean seas, vice king and 
governor general of all the lands he should discover. Every docu- 
ment in the collection is either written by Colambus or signed by 
Ferdinand or Isabella, 





A RIDDLE. 


Who will solve it? Here it is! How can young men and 
women of seemingly average intelligence pass through a series of 
years of schooling, spend years in teaching, and months—possibly 
even years—in special preparation for obtaining a state teachers’ 
certificate, and at the end of that time produce papers on the 
various studies required, containing such unique specimens of Eng- 
lish spelling, English composition, and English ignorance of the 
subjects studied ae are here set forth? These examples are taken 
verbatim from the examination papers of applicants for a teacher's 
state certificate. All of these applicants, according to the law, 
must have had an experience of from twelve to twenty-eight months 
of successful teaching before applying for examination. 


One examiner says, ‘Sweat glands are spread over miles of sur- 
face, but are so coiled up that they do not occupy much space.’’ 
(Italics are mine.) Another says that ear wax “is secreted as a 
safeguard to insects entering the ear.’’ Another speaks of the 
Lacuni and Helvertion canals’’ of the bones. Another says the 

Easophagus is 1} ft. to 2 ft. in length.” Another, that ‘‘ there 
are thirty-two teeth in the adult male ;”’ the female being, I pre- 


sume, ® little short in the matter of teeth. Others write thus: ‘‘ He 
is said to have went without meat.”’ ‘‘ He wrote a eet of faults to 
overcome.’’ ‘* Monicules is the emallest’’ particles. ‘* Air falls 
in obeyence to the law of gravity.” Another avers that ‘* Tales of 
a Wayside Inn” were written by Chaucer; another, that ‘‘ Childe 
Harold’’ was written by Dante. 


li fter this atyle : 
The spelling was a Hamerous (bone). 


Abdimonial. 

Areoliar. Hapened. 

Cartalige. Jejangum. 

Creep. Lacteels. 

Disagreable. Loosing (losing). 
Delacate. Miricle. 

Device. Rappidly. 
Epperdermis. Ryme (chyme). ; 
Experdermis. Rote (past tense of write). 
Effect. Satin (Satan), 
Elimnate. Swet. 


If these words had been found in one, or even in two or three 
papers, and uniformly spelled, one might suppose that the authors 
has adopted or tried to adopt a ‘‘ reformed system ’’ of spelling of 
their own devising. But such was not the casé; they wero taken 
at random from a number of papers, all bearing the imprees of a 
degree of attainment indicated by these examples. ge 

Ie it any wonder that children subjected to the training of such 
minds consume twelve years in doing the work of eight? Of the 
necessary qualifications for teaching, knowledge and the power to 
impart knowledge, there was here a sad lack of both; and yet 
many of these writers are today holding positions of public trast 
and drawing the public money as teachers in our — echools. 

UERIST, 


me 


THE EATING GANG. 


[From an after-dinner speech of Mr. C. J. H. Woodbury, chair- 
man of the Lynn (Mass.) Board of Education. It is one of those 
irresistible references that is too good not to publish. | 


Bat there is another position than that of a prophet which I have 
assumed this evening with satisfaction to myself, and it is like that 
of some members of the community of Brook Farm, which flour- 
ished on the outskirts of Boston a great many years ago. Brook 
Farm was not any ordinary community, composed of humble fol- 
lowers of some leading and perhaps unscrupulous mind, but it was 
a group of men and women of unusual intellectual ability, who had 
associated themselves together for the purpose of making a Utopia. 
Like the people of ancient Ganl, they had two names, for they 
called themselves ‘‘ transcendentalists,” while the honest country 
folk about called them “ transil-dentists.’’ They were a band of 
rare idealists, able to soar to the infinite and dive to the unfathom- 
able. They could grasp the unattainable. They could understand 
the unknowable; they could explain the unnutterable; but there 
was one thing they could not do, and that was to pay one hundred 
cents on a dollar, and therefore the whole concern came to grief, 
and the reason of this failure was well illustrated in a caricature in 
Shillaber's Carpet Bag, which I once found while rumaging over 
the files of that witty paper in the public library when I was a atu- 
dent at the high school. . 

It should be understood that one of the faadamental principles 
of the Brook Farm was that each individual in mankind was at his 
best estate when surrounded by a harmonious environment, and 
with a view to obtaining that harmony of environment the mem- 
bers of the community were divided into various divisions, called 
‘* vangs’’; as, for inatance, there was the Writing Gang, the Ora- 
torical Gang, and the Musical Gang. The caricature represented a 
lot of the members of the community sitting upon a fence bounding 
a field over-grown with weeds, and when one of the leaders ordered 
them to go to work and hoe those potatoes they replied, ‘‘ We do 
not belong to the working gang; we belong to the eating gang.’’ 
Therefore I think that on any matter concerning the duties of a 
teacher which may come up this evening I shall be able to doa 
great deal better service in the eating gang than in the teaching 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— Please give Wisconsin’s-motto, E. B. M. 


* The civilized man succeeds the barbarous,’’ 


— Who is the anthor of a book called Tools and the Man? What 
does it discuss ? J. 

Dr. Washington Gladden is the author. It discusses in the best 
spirit some of the most perplexing problems of our time. 


— Please name the members of President Cleveland’s one. 


Secretary of State—Walter Q Gresham of Indiana. 
Secretary of the Treasury—John G. Carlisle of Kentucky. 
Secretary of War—Daniel S. Lamont of New York. 
Secretary of the Navy—Hilary A. Herbert of Alabama. 
Secretary of the Interior —Hoke Smith of Georgia. 
Secretary of Agriculture—J. Sterling Morton of Nebraska. 
Postmaster General—Wilson 8S. Bissell of New York. 
Attorney General—Richard Olney of Massachusetts. 


— How many Oddfellows in the United States ? S. 


The estimated number of the Oddfellows in the United States is 
696,008. 





— What are the state mottoes of Kansas and Louisiana ? 
Hue M. 
Kansas’ motto is ‘‘ To the Stars Through Difficulties.”’ That of 
Louisiana is ‘‘ Union and Confidence.”’ 


— Who said, 
“T do not like the way the cards are shuffled, 
But still I like the game and want to play; 
And through the long, long night will I, anroffied, 
Play what I get until the break of day.’’ 


Where can the lines be found ? M. 
You can find these in Some Rhymes of Tronquill (A. C. McClurg 
& Co.) 





— What is the aggregate number of children of school age in 
the United States ? B. 


The census of 1890 gives the number as 22,447,302. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


GRADUATE Courses For 1893-94. Boston: Ginn & 

Co. 73 pp. Price, 55 cents. 

A committee of the Graduate Clab of Harvard, in cc dperation 
with committees from the graduate clubs of , Johns Hop- 
kins, and Yale, has prepared this handbook for the use of graduate 
students at American universities. The book contains a list of the 
advanced courses of instruction avd research offered by eleven of 
our leading universities, Bryn Mawr, Chicago, Clark, Colambia, 
Cornell, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
Princeton, and Yale, for the coming year. Besides the list of 
courses, with the time required by each, the editora have en- 
deavored to provide a summary of the professional history of the 
various professors, and the special advantages offered by the dif- 
ferent inatitutions, the special libraries and collections, fellowships, 
and the like. An outline sketch of the history of esch institution 
is given as an introduction to the volume. 

The design of those havirg this work in charge, beyond the de- 
sire of providing a handbook long desired ‘and needed by all who 
are doing advanced scholastic work, has been to further the spirit 
of application and c:dperation among the different universities. 
It is hoped, too, that this may be an iadirect means of strengthen- 
ing the significance of the American degree of Ph.D., and prevent- 
ing its abuse, so far as this is possible with American ‘‘ freedom.’’ 
The migratory spirit, o characteristic of German universities, which 
gives the stadent a chance to benefit from many professors, and the 
advantages of many scholastic centers, may be, it is hoped, in- 
creased by the opportunities for comparison of the merite of dif- 
ferent institutions offered by this handbook, 


PuysicaAL CuLTURE FOR Pustiic Scnoots. A Manval 
for Teachers. By Hana Rasmussen. Chicago: George Sher- 
wood & Co. 185 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Milwaukee’s public school work in physical culture is widely 
known, and its success is due to Mr. ussen, the supervisor of 
tbat branch. The expert, the enthusiast, the teacher, and the 
director are all united in the author of this book, and in conse- 
quence we have a manual, by means of which any teacher can easily 
teach calisthenics, marching, wand exercises, dumb-bell practice, 
and Indian club exercises in any school, ° 

The lessons are all closely graded through the entire public school 
course, and they are carefully arranged for each kind of practice. 
The number of exercises provided are practically innumerable; the 
directions are clear, simple, and concise. To make it impossible 
that there should be any misunderstanding on the part of the 
teacher there are one hundred and thirty half-tone reproductions of 
photographs of children in as many different positions. 

The German principles and system have never been more con- 
cisely or effectively presented, and certainly there has never been 
such substantial assistance rendered by way of illustrations. So 
complete ia the work that there ia nothing left to burden the teacher 
by way of personal invention or adaptation. For the lower grades 
the simplicity is ideal, while for high school students it is compli- 
cated enough for the enjoyment and profit of the practical athlete. 
There has been great need of just this modern, simple, complete, 





illustrative presentation of the German calisthenics, and it will be 


heartily welcomed by a large npmber of teachers. 


Apvancep ARITHMETIC. Inductive Business Course 
for Four Years, with Suggestive Outline for Teachers. By Wm. 
M. Peck. New York: A. Lovell & Co. 
lt is not easy to find anything new by way of text-book plans in 

arithmetic that is not ‘‘cranky.’’ The subject has been taught so 

long that conservatism is very positive; the science is exact which 
makes it more difficult to digrees from well-established methods, 

In two points there is practically universal agreement—too much 

time by far is given to the enbject, the resulta are rarely satisfactory. 

Mr. Peck has certainly grasped the situation as regards time avd 
does not propose to have so much of the program devoted to the 
subject. Time alone can tell whether he is to secure better results, 
but the indications all point to much greater practical skill in arith- 
metical processes than are usually attained. The book is intro- 
duced by two hundred graded business problems, which require 
thought on the part of the child and tend to create an appetite for 
skill in processes. This is a wholly new tendency in arithmetical 
work, and the wonder is that it bas not been earlier applied. 

The work proper begins with decimals and twenty pages are de- 
voted to the application thereof in business problems. Twenty 
pages are then given to the adaptation of fractions to business 
problems; then follow percentage, measurements, interest, etc. 
Most of the book is devoted to business problems illustrative of the 
processes and for review teats. It means business at every point. 


CouNTERPARTS, OR THE Cross OF Love. By Elizabeth 

Sheppard. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 371 pp. 

This work was first published in 1854, attracting much attention 
in English circles. The author’s first book was a musical romance, 
Charles Auchester, which appeared in 1853. The firat dealt with 
music at ite height, and this with the most abstruse problems of 
human temperament. We think that no other young teacher while 
at her work has done so much and so good literary work within two 
years. Disraeli prophesied that her first book would one day ‘‘ be 
recognized as the imaginative classic of the divine art of music.’’ 
The author was a protegé of the Disraelis, and was at one time a 
governess in their family. It is a neat tribute she pays them when 
she says of Mr. Disraeli, ‘‘ He knows more than we all, and dares 
not reveal the half of what he knows.’’ 

Counterparts is a romance of temperaments. There are several 
characters that are exact counterparts in the matter of tempera- 
ment, and it is the rarest kind of entertainment to see how the 
author solves problems of animal magnetism, metempsychosis, and 
matrimony through these temperaments. 

The book is unique—it is a pity that this word is so abused— 
and has an interest from the psychological-philosophical side as 
well as from that of romance. 


A History or THE ScHOOLS OF Syracuse. By Edward 
T. Smith. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen, 347 pp. 6x 9. 
Price, $3.00. 

So far as our knowledge of city school systems is concerned this 
work of Mr. Edward Smith upon the schools of Syracuse is by far 
the best for a city of the size that has been produced, is in fact 
the best every way in quality and completeness. Mr. Smith began 
teaching in the city of Syracuse forty-eight years ago, and has been 
vitally connected with them ever since. The first schoolhouse was 
built in 1804, the second in 1805. The children were seated in a 
row around the room with faces toward the wall, The first school 
district was organized in 1809. The building was painted red and 
was known, as were many others all over the North, as the Red 
Schoolhouse. The desks were turned to face inward, but the 
children sat on long movable benches’ until Mr. Smith’s day—1845. 

From this time the history of every schoolhouse is given, and the 
biography of many of the teachers. There are fine pictures of all 
the schoolhouses and of many teachers, 


Pietro Guisteri. By F. Marion Crawford. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. Price, $1.00. 

Marion Crawford is ever at his best in the pictures of the social 
life of the present Rome, the life of a sceiety which he hae known 
and studied ard analyzed and pictured, till he bas made it traly 
his own. This latest of these stories which have made Mr. Craw- 
ford best known to the English readers is like the others, in its 
faults which the critics see and in its charms which have attracted 
fo many readers. Those who have come to know this Roman social 
life through Mr. Crawford will of course read this. Others must 
read something from this rising—or ehould we say already risen ?— 
contemporary novelist, and the vacation hammock, with most of us, 
is the time when new acquaintances among the story tellers are 
most easily and satisfactorily made. 

Tae Execrric TRANSMISSION OF INTELLIGENCE. By 
Edwin J. Houston. New York: The W. J. Johnston Company, 
Limited. 330 pp. 

This volume is for many reasons one of the most satisfactory 
handbooks, whether for the use of a class taking up the study of 
electricity or for the reader who wishes to gain a kvowledge of the 
rudiments of the practical application of electricity, so essential to 
every one who moves at all in the world today. For the third time 
Professor Houston has rewritten his primers, adapting them to 
meet the increased general knowledge by the public at 
large, whose information is being increased so rapidly by the many 
manifestations of electricity constantly before them. Clear and 
succinct in ite statement, fall and explicit in its explanations, the 
text, sided by many illustrations, gives the essentials of the theory 
and the practice of the transmission of intelligence by electricity, 
and its use for other purposes, especially in medicine and surgery 
and lighting. 


Vettius Patercutus. Edited by Frank Ernest Rock- 
wood. Boston, New York. and Chicago: Leach, Shewell, and 
Sanborn. 190 pp. Price, $1 00. 

Professor Rockwood of Bucknell University has selected for this 
edition of Vellius the parte of his work dealing with the Civil War 
and the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius, to which he adds the 
usual accompaniments, in the Students’ Series of Leach, Shewell 
and Sanborn, of historical and critical introductions and notes, and 
a critical appendix, dealing with the variations in the manuscripts. 
Those who are watching the strengthening of sentiment in favor of 
the study of the classics must welcome with much pleasure each 
addition to the list of Greek and Latin authors placed within easy 
reach of students and teachers. 


WomAN AND THE HicHer Epvuoation. By Anna C. 
Brackett. The Distaff Series. New York: Harper & Bros. 
214 pp. 6 x 34 inches. 

The women of New York decorated and furnished the library of 
the Woman’s Building at the World’s Fair, and in carrying oat 
their design of making as complete a collection as possible of the 
literary work of the women of the state, this series was planned, 
in which to preserve the representative work in periodical publica- 
tions. The ‘' Disteff Series’’ ia issued by the house that has so 
long been identified with New York, and has the dainty style and 
make up which has characterized eo large a share of the series 
put forth by Harpers doring the past two vears. The periodical 
work of New York women has been classified under the general 
headings of poetry, fiction, history, art, biography, translation, 
literary criticiem, and the like, and to each will be given a separate 
volume. A woman who hae made her success in each of these 
lines has been asked to make the collection for each department. 

This initial volume will be of especial interest to all educational 
workers. The selections, which are arranged chronologically, be- 
gin with Mrs. Emma Willard’s plan for improving female educa- 
tion of 1819, and include papers by Professor Maria Mitchell, of 
Vaasar, on the collegiate education of girls, by Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer, reviewing the higher education of women, by Professor 
Lucy M. Salmon, of Vassar, on the teaching of history in acada- 
mies and colieges, and by Miss Anna C. Brackett, who edits the 
collection on the private school for girls. 

This is a most significant volame, both in its fact and in ite con- 
tents, and one that will fornish an ideal illustration for many 
future educational lectures and writers. 


Picturesque Ca1cAGo AND GUIDE’ TO THE WORLD’s 


Farr, a beautifol book of 318 pages, 9x6 inches, is presented by 
the Religious Herald of Hartford, Conn., to each of their sub- 


scribers as a souvenir of fifty years publication. The price of the 
Religious Herald for one year and the souvenir is $2.20. 


Howe t’s The World of Chance forms No. 736 of 
the new series of Harpers’ Franklin Square Library (375 pp. 606.) 
Publishers, series, author, and title are a sufficient comment. 

Ler & SHEPARD have recently added Paula Ferris, 


an attractive story by Mary Farley Sanborn, to their ‘‘ Good Com- 
pany Series,’ which they are issuing monthly at 50c each number. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Work of Washington Irving; by Charles Dudley Warner; price 
50 cents——Other Essays from the Easy Chair; by eorne William 
Curtis——The Literature of Philanthropy; edited by Frances A. 
Goodale; price, $1.00——The Wise Women of Inverness: by William 
Black; price, 80 cents——The Complaining Millions of Men; by Ed- 
ward Fuller; price, $1.25. New York: Harper & Bros. 

A Terrible Family; be | Fiorence Warden; price, 50 certs. New 
York: The International News Co. 

Decipherment of Blurred Finger Prints; by Francis Galton, F. R. 
8.; price, 80 cents. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Kindness to Animals. New York: Am. Society for Prevention of 


Cruelty to Animals. 
remy | Within; by J. W. Roberts; price, $1.00——The Step- 
Ladder; by Margaret A. Kiein. New York: A. 8. Co. 
Exercises on Greek Prose Composition; by William R. Harper and 
Clarence F. Castle; price, 75 ceuts——A School History of the United 
States; by William Swinton; price, 909 cents——English Classics for 
Schools; The American Scholar; Self Reliance and Compensation; 
a Ralph Waldo kmerson; price, 20 cents——Sohrab and Rustum; by 
atthew Arnold; price, 20 cents. New York: American Book Co. 








WHAT THE EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT 
SHOWS. 


The educational exhibit at the World’s Fair is the largest and 
most complete portrayal of educational facilities and results ever 
made. Nearly every state in the Union and many foreign countries 
show in a complete and satisfactory manner the organization, meth- 
ods of instruction, and resulta obtained in this department of states- 
manship. The preparation of the material has taken much time 
and care, its installation has involved a great amount of labor, its 
superintendence requires the time and strength of many people. 


The resulta fully justify the expense involved, and from every 
point of view are gratifying to those who have been interested in 
the work. It is the purpose of this paper to point cut a few of the 
lessons which the display is teaching. 

1. The first lesson is that the present is a time of high ideals. 
The work shown is often far from perfection, but the most of it is 
in the line of excellence. Time, effort, proper facilities, codpera- 
tion, will make the ideal real. 

2. The second lesson is that good work is confined to no one sec- 

tion ot the country. From Maine to Washington teachers exhibit 
purposes, methods, and principles that are of the highest rank and 
importance, and pupils send work in which they may well take 
pride. 
8. The third lesson is that no one city or state has wholly good 
school work, and that while all have some excellencies, all have 
defects that need remedy. Maine may learn from California, 
Kansas may learn from Connecticut, Massachusetts may learn from 
Missouri. 

4, The fourth lesson is that there is no need to raise the question 
what school children can do; it ia sufficiently proved that they can 
do anything they are likely to be asked todo. The real question 
is, What things can we wisely ask children to do and in what 
order? Here are drawing, sewing, geometry, writing, English 
composition, botany, mineralogy, z Ology, from pupils of ten years 
of age—work that would be regarded as creditable from pupils of 
sixteen or seventeen. 

5 The fifth lesson, not the least important, is that an exhibition 
of this character has great educational value and interest. The 
carefully prepared courses of study, the schemes of work in every 
branch of learning, the methods of teaching employed by the thou- 
sands of teachers throughout the land, the illustrations of school 
exercises from the hands of the pupils, have high educational value. 
I am glad to be able to say that the opportunity to study is appre- 
ciated by teachers and superintendents, and from morning to even- 
ing the exhibite are carefully studied and copied by enthusiastic 
educators. 








Issued August 1 


Exercises in 


Greek Prose Composition 


WM. R. HARPER, Pu.D., LL.D., 


President of the University of Chicago, 
12mo, Cloth. 


ian CLARENCE F. CASTLE, Pu.D., 


Assistant Professor of Greék, University of Chicago. 


Price, 75 cents. 


This, the latest addition to Dr. Harper’s celebrated Inductive Classical Series, has not only 


special interest to teachers using Dr. Harper's 
to any other series. 


books, but will also prove a valuable adjunct 


The Exercises are based on Zenophon’s Anabasis, Books I-IV. They give a thorough 
drill, calculated to stimulate scientific observation and investigation. The “ Practical Sugges- 
tions on Composition” will be found of great assistance to both teacher and pupil, and the 
“Inductive Studies in the Uses of the Greek Modes” are specially designed to aid the 


student in 
Greek Syntax. 


gathering into permanent form isolated facts relating to this difficult topic of 


Specimen pages free. Copies of the book sent prepaid on receipt of price. Special terms for introduction. 


DR. HARPER’S INDUCTIVE CLASSICAL SERIES 


NOW INCLUDES : 


An Inductive Latin Primer, 
An Inductive Latin Method 


$1.00 | Cxsar’s Gallic War, . . 
1.00 | Harper & Miller’s Vergil, . . . « 1.25 


An Inductive Greek Method, . . $1.00 
Exercises in Greek Prose Comp. . 75 


$1.20 





IN PREPARATION : 


An Inductive Greek Primer. | Cicero’s Orations. 


Xenophon’s Anabasis. 


| Supplementary Reading in Latin 


Latin Prose Composition, 


Supplementary Greek Reading. 
Homer’s Iliad. 


Correspondence relative to the introduction of these books is cordially invited. 


New York e%e Cincinnati 


American Book Compan 


oe Chicago os Boston 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Angust 17-24: American Assoc. for the Advance- 
ment of Science; Madison, Wie. 


WORLD'S FAIR CONGRESSES, 


Aug. 21: Science and Philosophy. 

Ang.28: Labor. [Societies. 
Sept. 4: Religion, Missions, and Church 
Sept. 28: Sunday Rest. 

Oct. 13: Public Health, 

Oct. 16: Agriculture. 


ARIZONA. 

Schools in the southern part of the territory are 
now all closed for the year, re-opening from the 
middle of September or later, terms ranging from 
five months to eight or nine, averaging about seven 
months. 

In the northern part of the territory and the 
mining camps ip the mountains, many of the 
schools are in session for summer terms. In the 
southern part summer terme are scarcely poseible 
on account of excessive heat. 

Since the last notes from here a Damocratic gov- 
ernor, L. C. Hoghes, editor of the Tacson Siar, 
has been appoint'd by President Cleveland, and 
qualified. He has appointed a new Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction for the Terri‘ory, in the 
person of F. J. Netherton of Mesa, Arizona, for- 
merly principal of the Mesa schools. He is but 28 
years old, a graduate of a city high school of Cali- 
fornia, The salary is $1200 per annum. 

Moat of the teachers for the coming year hav 
been employed for the schools of the territory. the 
new trustees organizing the firat Saturday of Jaly. 
Prot. J. M. Nollam has been re elected superin- 
tendent of the Phoenia schools, and S. S. Ray aa 
principal of the high school. C. O. Case was 
elected principal of the Mesa echools, in place of 
Professor Netherton, with N. A. Coy in the second 
place. 

New school buildings are going up on all sides, 
and of modern and substantial kind. The new 16 
room high school bnildiag in Phoenix is nearing 
completion, and will be ready in September. 





GEORGIA, 


Chattanooga teachers have passed resolutions 
opposing ary legislation for a uniform adoption 
of echool books for the public schools of that 
county. 


IDAHO. 
President Gault has selected his faculty for the 
coming year, and the State University will open 
this fail with every prospect of a successful 


year. The president has selected for his force 
those who are capable of becoming distinguished 
rather than those who have slready made their 
fame. They are all teachers, men and women 
who have demonstrated their ability to instruct, to 
engage and hold attention. The faculty as now 
constituted will be as follows: 

F. B. Ganlt. M S., president; John E. Ostran- 
der, A.M., C.E , (Union College) Mechanic Arts 
and Civil Engineering; Charles W. MeCurdy, 
Sc D., (Michigan Agricultural College. Post-grad- 
uate of same) Chemistry; Willard K. Clement, 
PhD, (Colby, late instroctor in Michigan Uai 
versity) Langusges; J. F. Henderson. Ph.B., 
(Cornel], Superintendent Forestry and Botanical 
Department of Washington State Exhibit) Botany ; 
John M. Aldrich, M.S., (So. Dakota Agricultura} 
College, Post-graduate Univ. of Kansae) Biology ; 
Charles P. Fox, M 8., (Obio Uaiv., late assistant 
in Agriculture Department, Univ. of Missour) 
Agriculture and Horticultare and Director of Agri- 
cultural Experiment Stations; John E Bonebright, 
B.S. (Northwestern Univ.) Instructor of Paysics 


| 
and Mathematics; Miss Harriet E. Cashman, 
A.B., (Oberlin) Preceptress and Instractor of Eng- 
lish; Miss Annette Bowman, (Illinois Normal 
Univ ) Free Hand and Industrial Drawing; Mise 
Sarah E. Poe. B.L, Instructor in Preparatory 
Department; I. J. Cogewel!, Director of Music ; 
The Chair of Mining and Metallurgy has been 
created, to be filled when needed. 

ILLINOIS. 
State Editor, J. A. MBROER, Peorsa. 


Prin. J. J. Wilkinson, 8. H. Heidler, and B. D. 
Parker, Springfield schools, resigned at the close 
of the year just past. Principal Wilkinson goes 
to Germany te study. 


The vacancy in the superintendency of Adams 
County caused by the recent death of Supt. John 
Jimison has been filled by the election of Mise 
Ella M. Grubb to the office, and she has entered 
upon the duties of the position. Superintendent 
Jimison had been county superintendent of Adams 
County for a number of terms and was considered 
one of the leading superintendents of the state. 

W. I. Pringle, formerly principal of the Elmwood 
schools, has been elected to the principalship of 
the East Aurora High School. His Illinois friends 
welcome Professor Pringle back again to the state. 

A meeting of the directors of the Illinois Papils’ 
Reading Circle was held recently at Springfield 
and the organization of the circle under the new 
arrangement wa; completed. Prin. J. F. McCal- 
lough of the Edwards School, Springfield, was 
elected manager. and a course of reading was 
selected. The officers of the board are: Deputy 
State Supt. James Kirk, president; Elizabeth 
Howes, treasurer; and J. F. McCullough, secre- 
tary and manager. All inquiries directed to the 
marager at Springfield will receive prompt atten- 
tion. 

State Supt. Henry Raab, Springfield, is presi- 
dent of the Illinois Teachers’ Reading Circle, and 
County Sapt. C. J. Kinnie of Rockford, secretary 
and manager. Address the manager at Rockford 
for circular and other ioformation. 

The executive committee of the State Teachers’ 
Association are already making preparations for 
the next meeting, which will be held at Spring- 
field, Dec. 26, 27, and 28, 

Supt. E. A. Gaetman of Decatur has suffered a 
bereavement in the death of his two sons, which 
will be learned with deep sorrow by his hundreds 
of friends in this state and elsewhere. The elder 
son, Winthrop E. Gastman, died at Pueblo, Col., 
July 24, and the younger son, Floyd A. Gastman, 
at his home in Decatur, Aug. 8. Both were very 
promising young men, and the loss to the family is 
irreparable, 


KENTUCKY. 


The Southern Educational Association held a 
profitable and lively session in Lonisyille during 
Jaly. The admirable condition of the Louisville 
schools places them at the head of the Southern 
school system. 

W. C Warfield of Owensboro succeeds J. W. 
Ha'l in the Covington schools, 

Hardin County Institute enrolled 102 teachers, 
fifty of whom passed creditable examinations. 


MISSOURI, 
The question of employing married teachers in 
St. Louis has been amicably eettled; those dis- 
charged will be formally reinstated. 


MICHIGAN, 
Principal L. G, Gorton of the Bishop School, 





Detroit, has been elected president of the State 
Agricultaral College at Lansing. Mr. Gorton is. 


® graduate of the State Normal school, and has! 
been connected with the schoole of Detroit for | 
|several yeara. 





| 

Sapt. G. R. Catton of Cadillac has been deeply | 
afflicted in the loss of his wife. He bas the sym- 
pathy of a host of friends in his troable. 

Supt. W. M. Andrus of Elk Rapids has been 
elected superintendent of the schools of Petoskey to 
eucceed J. B. Estabrook. 

Ralph S. Garwood of Ann Arbor takes the 
principalship of the Marshall echools in September. 

F. W. Howe, University of Michigan, ‘93, will 
have charge of the Flint High School next year. 

The State Normal School at Milwaukee, Wis., 
is apparently eager for Michigan men. It ten- 
dered Superintendent Grawn of Traverse City the 
position in charge of its training school, bat the 
board of education refused to release him. Supt. 
W. H. Cheever has also been elected to the chair 
of history and political economy in the same school, 
and has tendered his resignation at Lansing. 

Prof. R. G. Boone of Indiana University gave a 
course of lectures in the Bay View Summer Uni- 
versity, on psychology and pedagogy, which won 
for him the highest praise from all who heard them. 

State Supt. H R. Pattengill is making the 
rounds of the institntes throughout the etate with 
great alacrity, reaching a new point each morning, 
and epending the day otserving the work and aid- 
ing in it. His untiring energy gives vigor and tone 
to the work everywhere. 

Mr. E. F. Waldo has managed the schools of 
Harbor Springs for four years, but next year will 
hold a like position in Birmingham. 

NEW JEESEY. 

W. B. Owen has been chosen superintendent of 
the public schools of Edinbarg. 

Montclair jastly claims to have one of the hand- 
somest and best-equipped school buildings of the 
country. It bas recently been completed at a 
total cost of $125,196. 

German is to be taught in the New Brunswick 
High School. 

NEBRASKA. 
State Editor, C. G. PEARSE, Beatrice. 

The institute season has fully opened. Success- 
ful institutes are the rule. In many of the coun- 
ties the session is now in progress. The average 


attendance is net so large as last year. The 
summer school, for one thing, is especially numer- 
ous, and many more of the teachers are there than 
usual, These teachers are excused from institute 
attendance by the superintendents. The chief 
reason, however, is the great exposition in Chicago. 
Very large numbers of the t. achers are expecting to 
attend. Almost without exception, and very 
wisely, the county superintendents have released 
all teachera who attend the Exposition from insti- 
tute attendance. There are few teachers who 
cannot derive many times as much benefit from 
the visit to Chicago and Chicago’e Fair, as from | 
the best institute. Oce notable exception to this 
rule of decreased attendance appears in Jefferson 
county. Here Superintendent Atkinson found, 
upon counting heads, that 150 teachers were pree- 
ent and enrolled upon Monday, the first day of the 
institute. Considering that the county has only 
about 100 school districts, and requires only about 
125 teachers when all its schools are in session, the | 
showing is remarkable, and it is doub:fal if it has 
ever been equaled in an inatitute in the state. | 
Saperintendent Atkinson is to be congratulated. 

In Gage county the institute was held upon the 
Chautaugna assembly grounds at Beatrice. The 
forenoons were devoted to class work in methods, 
the afternoons to study, and the evenings to lec- 
tures and acciabilily. The teachera say they had 
the most enjoyable time, and the instructors and 
superintendent that they got the best work and 
most substantial reeults of any institute ever held | 
in the county. 

More superintendents than ever, this year, are 
having all class work done in the forenoon, and | 
afternoons devoted to study, to clinching the nails | 








driven, and following out individually suggestions 
made in the class work cf the mornings. Another 
marked feature of the year’s work is the tendency 
to take up fewer subjecis in the institutes, not try- 
ing to cover all the ground of all the branches re- 
quired to be taught in the district schools. Thig 
is giving an opportunity to do work of a much bet. 
ter quality than could be had under the plan of 
trying to consider all subjects. 

The reading circle work for next year is being 
pushed by Superintendent Reed, the manager. 
Professor Beattie, chairman of the reading circle 
executive committee is also devoting considerable 
time to the work. 

Principal Whitehead of Salem, Richardson 
county, bas been re-elected for another year. 

Principal Vancil, last year at Cortland, goes 
next year to Blue Springs, as principal of the 
schools there. 

Principal M. R. Snodgrass of Osceola, visited 
the Exposition in Chicago in charge of a party of 
about 30, composed of the teachers, pupils, and 
townspeople. 

Miss Laura Pfeiffer, for two years principal of 
the York high school, has resigned her position, 
to enter the state university. 

Mr. Robert H. Lord, last year assistant in the 
Nebraska City high school has been advanced to 
the principalehip of the school. Miss Fannie 
Boker of Grand Island has been chosen assistant 
in the same echool. 


NEW YORK. 


The state board have made new regulations con- 
cerning the times of, the state teachers’ exami- 
nations. 

Jamestown estimates its total school expenses 
$53,000 per annum; $40,000 of which is contri- 
buted by the city. 

Prof. H. D. Hopkins, of Hamilton College, has 


! accepted the principalship of the Holley Unicn 


School. . 

This state enrolled 104,000 in 1813, growing to 
1,073,003 in 1892. 

The new school law provides that the schoo! 
year shall consist of 160 days, including legal 
holidays. 

Professor Sliver of Baltimore has accepted the 
position of vice-principal of the Elmira Classical 
Union School. 

OHIO, 

W. H. Stewart, superintendent of the Oxford 

echools for the past twenty yeare, has accepted a 
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wet; The moon isa= 
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i Root Beer.’’ 


A Delicious, Temper- 
ance, Thirst-quenching, 
Health-Giving Drink. 
Good for any time of year. 
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ARITHMETIC BY GRADES. 


Prepared under the direction of JOHN T. PRINCE, Ph.D., Agent of the Massachusetts Board of Education and Author of 


Courses of Studies and 


Methods of Teaching. 


This distinctively new series of books will consist of eight small books for pupils, 
arranged somewhat on the lines of classification in city graded schools, and a Manual for 


Teachers. While 
ly after arithmetics 1 


they are designed to meet 
schools and to embody the 


books. 


Separation of teacher's anc 
pupils may not depend upon 


Careful gradation of proble 


Frequent reviews. 


the 


nN 


BOSTON 


GINN & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK 





CC 


CHICAGO 


THE ADVANTAGES: 


| pupils’ books, whereby the 
printed rules and directions. 
ms upon an inductive plan. 


Large amount of oral or mental work. 
Great number and variety of problems, by which teach- 


ers will be relieved of the necessity of giving extra work. 


Practicalness of problems. 


the 
best features of American 


books are patterned large- 


ymmon use in Germany, 
needs of American 


Introduction of statistics and other useful facts. 
Use of drill tables and other devices intended to savé 


the time of teachers. 


Detailed directions in methods of teaching and drilling 
given in the Teachers’ Manual. 
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like position st Martin’s Ferry. C. A. McClure, 
of Brookville, Ind., will succeed him. 

George C. Maurer has been elected superinten- 
dent of the New Philadelphia schools in the place 
of Professor Haupert. 

The echool board of Cleveland has voted to 
abolish school examinations, on the ground that 
they are nota genuine test of ability. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


D. J. Waller, recently state superintendent of 
public instruction, has been elected principal of 
the state normal school at Indiana, 

Harrisburg boasts of a new high school building 
complete in every respect costing $150,000. Prof. 
J. Howard Wert will be ita principal. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


The following general program and syllabus of 
subjects bas been prepared for the state county 
educational associations : 


Opening Queries.—General discussion of :— 
What did you teach most successfully? Why ? 
How? What do you find most difficult to teach? 
Why ? What do you find most troublesome in 
governing your school ? 

Ends and Aims in Teaching.—Reading; Arith- 
metic; Geography; Language. 

Teaching Exercises in Reading, Arithmetic, 
Language, and Geography.—Classes chosen from 
members, or from pupils in town; brief astate- 
ment, oral or written, of purposes of the exer- 
cise; exercise given; general discussion and 
criticisms of the exercise. 

Some Principles of School Government.—Pre- 
venting wrong better than punishing; fault find- 
ing does not cure faults; distrust in teacher breeds 
deceit in pupils; a pupil employed is easily con- 
trolled; obedience won is better than obedience 
compelled ; self control in teachers is necessary to 
control of pupils. 

Recent School Legislation.—Relating to right to 
attend school; relating to truants; abolition of 
school districts. 

Exhibit of School Work and Appliances.—Of 
pupile—maps, test papers, written recitations, 
busy-work, specimens of penmanship, composi- 
tions; of teachers—self prepared charts, ap- 
paratus, etc., etc. 

Agricultural Science.—Legal requirements ; 
scope of instraction; methods of teaching. 


Dr. J. H. Hanson resigned as principal of 
Coburn Classical Institute, Waterville, at the 








commencement in Jane, having been connected 
with theschool fifty years. 

By the school ceneus of April there are 207,183 
scholars in Maine. 

John Dinsmore, graduate from Bowdoin, and 
formerly principal of Fryeburg Academy, is to 
teach at Lincoln Academy, New Castle, the com- 
ing fall. 

The state gives this year $244 to esch echolar 
therein, and added to this by town tax is an amount 
in proportion to the educational spirit of each 
town, but the law reqaires that no town shall vote 
at its annual meeting Jes than eighty cents per 
capita of population; yet many vote one dollar 
and some more, even $2 in many towns. 

Geo. W. Singer, of Waldoboro, graduate of 
Colby, has been elected principal of Hallowell 
high school. 

A. W. Chandler has been elected to take charge 
of the commerciel studies in the Maine Central 
Institute, Pittefield. 

Rev. Charles Gallagher, of Lawrence Univer- 
sity, Michigan, bas been chosen as president of 
Wesleyan Seminary and Female College, Kent’s 
Hill, and Miss Cora Kdgeton, Northfield, Vt., 
has been elected teacher in the art department in 
the same echool. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


A. F. King, Jr, of Natick, Mass., has been 
elected principal of the Ash street school, Man- 
chester, at a salary of $1200. He was chosen 
over a number of applicants. 

A summer inetitute opened at Plymouth, Aug. 
14, and will close Aug. 25. The meeting is ar- 
ranged for by the State Department of Inetruction. 
Among the prominent instructora are Svlvester 
Brown, Boston; Mies S. KE. Brassill, Quincy, 
Mass.; Mises Anna E. Hill, Springfield, Mase. ; 
Miss L. P. Shepard, Lawrence, Mass.; Superin- 
tendents Douglas and Folsom of our own state; 
L. S. Hastings and E. W. Pearson, Nashua; F. 
S. Sutcliffe and Mise C. E. Wing, Manchester; 
— Superintendent Bates of Lawrence. Tuition 
ree. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


William A. Charies of Lowell has been elected 
principal of the high school in Acton. 

The Fall River School Committee are earnestly 
pushing the matter of new schools and kindergar- 
tens and are hoping to have several good school 
buildings completed by fall. 

Lynn teachers have had a general increase of 
salaries. 

C. A. Page bas been elected principal of the 
Methnen Academy. 

George M. Strout, the recent principal of Athol 
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pure and soluble. 


It has morethan three times 
the strenyth of Cocoa mixed 
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High School, has secured a similar position at 
Cohoes, N. Y. 

F. C. Avery of Strafford, Vt., bas been secured 
by Athol ss principal of the high school. 

Ernest D. Daniele of Fra: klin, formerly teacher 
of Medway High School, bas been elected super- 
intendent of Franklin schools and teacher of the 
high school at a salary of $1,500, 


CONNECTICUT, 


Mies Gertrude Hamlin will have charge of the 
Milldale School, Southington, for the coming year. 

Southington is diecussirg the project of building 
a vew $20,000 schuvolhouse. 

Mies Rose Welch is teaching in Kast Bridgeport. 

Mise Mary Cass will teach in the Orange St. 
School, Waterbury. 

Norwich Free Academy will build a new man- 
ual training annex, to cost $6,500, before October. 

Mies Mary S. Smith of the Anderson School of 
Physical Training, New Haven, will teach in the 
Williams’ Institute, New London, this year. 


WHEN TIRED OUT 
Usr Horsrorp's ACID PHOSPHATE: 

Dr. M. H. HENRY, New York, says: “ When 
completely tired out by prolonged wakefulness and 
overwork, it is of the greatest value tome. Asa 
beverage it possesses charms beyond anything | 
know of in the form of mediciae.’’ 











Three Dollars a Week for Life. 


Hiere is a Snap for Brainy People — The 
Latest Thing Out. 








In order to introduce The Canadian Agriculturist 
into new homes, the publishers have decided to pre- 
sent an unusually attractive reward list for their 
Great Ha'f Yearly Literary Attraction for the sum- 
mer of 1893, which closes October 1. They have en- 
tered iuto a wri'ten agreement to pay through the 
Judges all the rewards offered below. 

How 10 SEO"RE A REWARD — Those who become 
subscribers cau compete free of charge. All that is nec- 
essary is totake a few sheets of paper and make all the 
words you can ont of the letters in the three words, 
** World's Columbian Exposition,” and send them to us, 
inclosing SL for six months subscri ption to either The 
Vanadian Agriculturist or the Ladies’ Home Magaszsine, 
two of the choicest illustrated periodicals of the day. 


The sender of the largest liat will receive $3 per week |" 


for life; 2nd, 81000 iu gold; 3rd, $500; 4th, $250; 5th, 
#100; 6th, Ticket to World's Fair and ten days’ expenses; 
pianos, organs, ladies’ and gepts’ gold and silver watches, 
silver tea services, diamond rings, and over 10,000 other 
rewards; making altogether the most valuable prize list 
ever offered by any publisher. Send for printed list of 
former prize-winners. 


RuL:ES.—1. Foreign or obsolete words not counted, 2. 
Letters cannot be used oftener than they appear in the 
worda, * World's Colambian Exposition,’’— Bat is, the 
word ‘‘ riddle,” for instance, couid not be used, becanse 
there is but one*'d” in the three words,ete. 3. Names 
of persons and places barred. 4. No charge for packing 
orshipping.ba all prize winners will be expecte1 to help 
ustoextend our circulation. All lists cuntaining over 
100 correct words will receive a special reward. 


Jup@es. — The following well known gentlemen have 
consented to act as judges, and will see that the prizes are 
fairly awarded: Commodore Calcutt (proprietor Caicutt’s 
Line of Steamers), Peterborough, and Mr. W. Robertson, 
President Times Printing Co., reterborough. 

AGENTS WANTED.—We pay $1 to 85 per day salary (no 
commission) to men, women, boys aud girls. write for 
particulars. Registera!l money letters. Address, AGRI- 
OULTURIST PUB, Co. (Ltd.;. Peterborough, Canada. 





WANTED, 
A COLLEGE PRESIDENT, 


For a well established college in the West. For full 
particulars apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston 


WANTED, 


In a Military College in the South, next September. 
& single man about 25 years old, qualified to teach 
Book-keeping, Stenography, and Teiegraphy. Salary 
$750, to be increased to $900 or $950. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, i 


The last week in August, 1893, a lady as teacher of 
German and Music, in a New England Academy. 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 





Subscribers to the Journal 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced siz months by send 
inga new yearly subseription 
NEW ENG. PUB. 00.. 


8 Fomarset At. Roaton. 


HEN WHITING TO ADVERTISERS 





Select Good Text-Books Now. 





Teachers in search of 


such as are adapted for 
Seminaries, Colleges, etc. 


In Greek. 


Bolse-Pattenglll’s First Lessons in Greek $1.00 
Jones’s Exercises in Greek Prose Composition 1.00 
Boise’s Homer’s Iliad. First Three Books 1.00 

First Six Books . ° ° ° . ° 1.50 
Bolse’s Greek Syntax. e ° —— 1.25 
Bolse’s Greek Selections ° ‘ e R 2.00 
D’Ooge’s Demosthenes de Corona ° e 1.50 
Stevens’s Orations of Lysias . ° . 1.25 


“The seventy-one lessons in Boise-Pattengill’s 
First Lessons in Greek are most judiciou:ly con- 
structed, as admirable for what is omitted as for 
what is put in the text.’—Josrepa E. Kine, DD.,) 
Prin Fort Edward Collegiate Institute, N. ¥. 


‘* Boise’s Homer’s Liiad is a most valuable contri 
bution to classical learning, and I trust it will have 
all the success it most certainly desrves.”’—Prof 
W. W. Goopwin, Harvird Unive: sity. 


** Jones’s Greek Prose and Boise’s Greek Syntax 
taken together, constitute an apparatus which is un 
surpassed; or rather, if I mistake not, unequaled 
for the acquisition of a thorough and _ faimiliar 
acquaintance with Greek forms.’’—H. M. BAIRD, 
PHD. Prof. of Greek, University of the City of 
New York 


*““Stevens’s Orations of Lysias is a_ beautiful 
edition, and the work of both editor and publisher 
seems to me to be excellent ’—HENRY M. TYLER, 
Prof. of Greek, Smith College. 


In Mathematics. 


Welsh’s Essentials of Geometry. . . $1.25) 


‘‘ The most pleasing features cf Welsh’s Geometry 
are: Its definitions, eo well combining adequacy, 
and conciseness; the Jogica: crder preserved in the 
arrangement of the theorems; the simplicity and 
clearness of the demonstrations, and the all but 
faultless diagrams.’—New York School Journal. 





good text-books for the 


coming year’s work will do well to consult our Cata- 
logue. We make a specialty of higher grade books, 


High Schools, Academies, 
We publish 


In Latin. 


Jones’s First Lessons in Latin . . - $1.13 
Jones’s Exercises in Latin Prose Composition 1.00 


“T can find nothing among all the new Latin 
methods that in my judgment is equal to Jones’s 
Latin Lessons in preparing a class to read Caesar ”’ 
—C. 8. HASKELL, /nstructor in Latin, High School, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

“For a drill book in grammar and construction 
Jones’s Latin Prose is unsurpassed.”’--G. H. HORSE 
WeLL, Assistant Professor of Latin, Northwestern 
University, Il. 


In English. 
Chittenden’s Rlements of English Composition &.60 


Welsh’s Development of English Literature 
and Language, Library Edition, 2 vols. 400 
University Edition, 2 volumes In one . 3.00 


“*Chittenden’s English Composition is the most 
practical and helpful book on the subject I have 
ever seen.’—CLARA F. STkveNns, Mt. Holyoke 
College, Mass 


**T regard Welsh’s English I iterature as the very 
best work accessible to American teachers.’’—J. M 
GREENWOOD, Supt. City Schools, Kansas City, Mo 


In Science. 


Wiochell’s Geological Excursions ° « $1.25 
Winchell’s Geological Studies. ° ° 2.50 


“*Winchell’s Geological Excursions is a most ex 
cellent little book for young prop'e.”—Dr. Z. X. 
SNYDER, Prin. of Colorado State Normal. 


**Winchell’s Geological Stu ies is a unique and 
exceedingly valuable addition to our means of teach 
ing Geology. It seems to me especially adavt+d to 
high school work.”’.-EDWARD ORTON, PH.D., LL.D, 
Prof. of Geology, Ohio State University. 





We also publish a number of Standard Miscellaneous Books that are most valuable for Teachers’ 
and School Libraries. Send for new Catalogue and Introduction Price List. 





§. C. GRIGGS & CO., Publishers, 


All our books are kept for sale by 





wiexse mention this Jeurnal, 


262-264 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740-742 Broadway, New York City. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


WE desire to ack the special attention of all 
teachers and students of natural science to the ad- 
vertisement of Edwin E. Howell, 612 17th Street, 
Washington, D. C., in this issue of the JOURNAL. 
The cut shows the relief map of United States, 
which is on exhibition at the World’s Fair, and 
made by Mr. Howell, who has also models of 
Massachusetts and N-w Jersey. Mr. Howell 
writes us that his model of Massachusetts is on the 
scale of 4 miles to one inch, and is 4 ft. by 2} ft. 


That of New Jersey is on the scale of 5 miles to 1 
inch, and is 3 ft. by nearly 2 ft. ‘‘ They are made 
of my new com: osition, and are light and can be 
hung upon nails on the wall. They are also 
very strong, —I loaned Professor Goode some 
of my new models to take to the Madrid Exposi- 
tion. They were packed and returned with the 
other models from the National Museum, and were 
the only ones not broken—all the others came back 
ruined | My models, by the way, received a gold 
medal at this (the Madrid) Exposition.” Mr. How- 
ell’s natural ecience establishment was located two 
years ago in Washington, D.C., and covers a 
wider field in natural history than any other in this 
country, except Ward’s, in Rochester, N. Y., of 
which he was formerly a part owner, and had the 
entire charge of the geological, mirerclo:ical, and 
arct wological departmente. Mr. Howells is pre- 
pared to supply systematic collections of minerals 
for colleges, academies, schools, and students, at 
reasonable prices. His relief mape, made for the 
general government, number 17, besides much 
work done for the states, etc. By the courtesy of 
the directors of the departments for which they 
were made, Mr. Howells ia permitted to offer 
copies of most of these to schools and colleges. A 
descriptive list issenton application. In geology he 
has a catalogue of a collection of skeletons for the 
use of schools and academies. Human skeletons 
and Avatomical Models will also be furnished. 
Mr. Howells mskes a point of prepering materials 
particularly for schools and schoo! work, in the 
departments of mineralogy, geology, and zoology, 
devoting himself mainly to preparing collections 
of minerals, rocks, skeletons, etc., for the differ- 
ent grades of schools. He is now at work prepar- 
ing lantern slides for the same purpose. In short 
he proposes to devote his attention more to edaca- 
tional work than he did at Rochester, and is in posi- 
tion to take advantage of the latest work done by 
original investigators. He has exceptional facili- 
ties for obtaining educational materials, and is 
thue able to furnish the most practical collections. 
Address Edwin E. Howell, 537 15th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


WYGIENIO 
School Desks 


FOR SALE. 


In consequence of fitting up a room for manual 
training at Chauney Hall, some of the famous desks 
of the school are for sale. 

The pattern for these was made expressly for the 
school, from the united plans of several eminent vhy- 
sicians. They are esp-cially adapted to the needs of 
the eye and spine, and possess advantages not 
combined in any other school desk. They are of 
three sizes. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
st COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON. 


OUR GREAT MIDSUMMER OFFER, 


The Cosmopolitan Magazine 


Journal of Education, 


Both for $3.50 a Year. 





The great Illustrated Monthlies have in the past 
sold for $4.00 a year. It was a wonder to printers 
how the Cosmopolitan, with its yearly 1536 pages of 
reading matter by the greatest writers of the world, 
and its 1200 illustrations by clever artists, could be 
furnishea for $3 00a year In January last it put io 
the most perfect magazine printing plant in the 
world, and now come what is really a wonder, 


es We will Cut the Price of 
Kem the Magazine in Half for You! 


Think of it! 128 pages of reading matter with over 
120 illustrations,—a volume that would sell in cloth 
binding at $1 00,— 


ey FOR ONLY 122 CENTS! 


We will send you the CosMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 
which has the strongest staff of regular contributors 
«f any existing periodical, aud the weekly JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION, 


Both for only $3.50 a Year! 





This offer is open to both new and old subscribers. 
{he full amount ($3.50) must be sent with each order. 
Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 
FREE! 
NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
TWO the Journal of Fducation will secure & 
year’s subacriptieon free 
NEW ENG. PUB. (O.. 3 80merset 8t.. Bostor, 


> EGISTER with the 
NEW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 





8 Somerset St., Boston. 


crete, | 
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Some Recent Publications. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price, 
The Work of Washington Irving . ‘ ° Warner Harper & Bros New York $ 50 
Other Essays from the Easy Chair. . ° ° Curtis es - - 
The Literature of Philanthropy. . ; ‘ Goodale " ” - 1 00 
The Wise Women of Inverness. . ° ° Black wa . bi 80 
Looking Within. ° ° ° ° ° Roberts A8 Barnes & Co, “ 1 00 
The Step Ladder. ‘ . ; ‘ Klein ‘“ “i aes e 
Exercises on Greek Prose Composition. é Parper American Book Co, * 75 
Catullus. . ; ° ° ; . ° Merrill Ginn & Co, Boston 
Short History of China. ° ° ° , Boulger J B Lippincott Co, Phila 4 00 
Aunt Johnnie. ‘ . ° P ° ° Winter ” - " ” 
The Tutor’s Secret. . . ° é ° Cherbuliez D Appleton & Co, New York 
Campfires of a Naturalist. . . . . Edwards 3 pring = 50 
Boston Illustrated. . ° . P ° Bacon Houghton. Miffiln & Co, Boston 650 
Adventures of Joseph Andrews. ° . ° Fielding Macmillan & Co, N Y 2 00 
Lord Auckland. ° ° . ° ° Trotter hs 60 
In Amazon Land. Sesselberg G P Patnam’s Sons, N Y 1 50 
SOR . = sibbaakdulstaaideliaagtidsmniiiaemiaiiedaatel REESE = ERE os a a TT aneaiahe 
PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 
CORRECTION.—In the advertisement of the K 0 

American Book Company of July i3th in the 

. * : . bus Model Folding Kodaks. These 
Journal, the price of Swinton’s School Hist ry of wear edie combine the desirable features of a 
the United States was incorrectly given aa 80 cts. complete view camera with the compactness of a 


It should have been 90 cants, The book is one of 


the most popular in use. 

Ginn & COMPANY, Boston, have purchased of 
Messrs. Lee and Shepard, Blaisdell’s Series of 
Physiologies —books that have grown very popular 
with educators on account of their remarkable 
combination of scientific truth, temperance instruc- 
tion and text-book merit. Hereafter all corres- 
pondence relative to the books should be addressed 
to the new owners, Messrs. Ginn & Co., 7-13 
Tremont Place, Boston. 

WE invite the special attention of all readers of 
the JOURNAL to the very important announce- 
ment of S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, IIl., in this 
issue. No publishers in this country have books 
of greater value to the educator, or for the public 
or private libraries than those issued by S. C. 
Griggs & Co. They solicit a critical examination 
of their publications, and will promptly correspond 
with persons desiring their introduction into 
schools and colleges. Send for catalogue. 





IN this issue of the JOURNAL will be found the 
card of R. B. Hough, Lowville, N. Y., who has 
ready Part III. of his American Woods. These 
books contain actual and authentic specimens of 
the trees of America prepared so as to show the 
teacher and student tranverse radial and tangen- 
tial views of the grain of the woody fiber. The 
first and second parts were commended by us when 
issued. Part III. is fally up to the standard of 
the other parts, and is of great value to those in- 
terested in American trees. 





SPECIAL attention is called to the card of W. 
D. Bridge, Eeq., entitled A New Departure in 
Training in Shorthand and Typewriting, etc., for 
preparation for Private Secretaries and other im- 
portant positions requiring good business culture, 
such as the Chautauqua School will farnish. Says 
Mr. Bright, the principal: ‘‘ This New Depar- 
ture is indeed a departure from the old -atyle 
Shorthand Schools. I[t will aim to prepare suit- 
ably qualified young persons for the very highest 
grades of Private Secretary work, and also will 


ACME 
Stationery 


Kodak, 


The Lens covers the plate fully, even when the 
front is raised, It is instantly removable and can 
be replaced by a wide angle lens which fits the 
same shutter, 


The Shutter. The folding Kodaks are now 
fitted with an iris diaphragm shutter, having a 
pneumatic release and a range of automatic 
exposures from 100 of a second to 3 seconds, 


A Double Swing Back and sliding front are 
among the improvements, These Kodaks can be 
focused with the index or on ce ; can be 
used as hand or tripod cameras and are easily 
adapted to stereoscopic work, 


For Film For Glass 

and Glass, Plates only, 
No. 4 (For 4 x 5 pictures), $60.00 55-00 
No. 5 (For 5 x 7 pictures), 75.00 70+00 
No. 6 (For 64 x 8} pictures), 100,00 95-00 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N.Y, 


Send for Circular, 








prepare those not so well qualified for regular 
Amanuensis Work.’ is 
Teachers who desire to become Private Secre- 
taries to gentlemen of leisure, lawyers, jadges, 
educators, congressmen, scientists, etc., will find 
a superior place in this school, which will not aim 
to be a large one, but a thorough one. 

This school will be centrally located in the 
vicinity of Bromfield St., Boston. Circulars giv- 
ing full particulars will be sent to all by address- 
ing Prof. W. D. Bridge, Boston, Mass. 


ImPORTANT.—When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Gartioas Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 

apwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
a.l Modern Conveniences. 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of a 
large majority of its subscribers itis sent regularly 
until definitely ordered to be discontinued, but will 
be discontinued on expiration if the subscriber so 
desires. Please send remittances by draft, postal 
or express order, or registered letter to the publish- 





ers, NEW ENGLAND PUBLISRING Co. 


and Paper 


COMPANY. 
Picturesque Writing Tablets, 


Examination Papers, 


Pen and Pencil 

Drawing Books 
Composition Books, 
Students’ Note Books, 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND 


Tablets, 
and Tablets, 


Quincy Practice Papers, 
and other School Supplies 


PRICES 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER 


NEW YORK and BROOKLYN. 





C0. 


ow, 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Century for August has for its frontis- 
piece a portrait of Phillips Brooks. The table of 
contents includes many and varied articles, suited 
to the mid-summer period. Readers will be apt to 
turn first to ‘ Phillips Brooke’s Letters to Chil- 


dren,’’ a collection of letters written from abroad 
by the late Bishop Brooks to the children of 
his brothers. They present a delightful side of 
the life and character of the great preacher, and 
have a charm alike for young and old. Stephen 
Bonsal, Secretary Legation to China, contributes 
a unique and fully illustrated description of “ Fez, 
the Mecca of the Moors.’ Another travel paper 
is Jonas Stadling’s description of ‘‘ The Famine in 
Eastern Russia.’ In the yachting article ‘‘ Cap 
Defenders Old and New,”’ is an illustrated account 
of some of the notable contests for the Americas 
cup, from the first race in England in 1851. Ww. 
J. Stillman tells the story of a summer's outing 
in the Adirondacks in 1858 of a party which in- 
claded Emerson, Lowell, and Agassiz, and others. 
Emerson’s attempt at deer-hunting is an interest- 
ing episode described by Mr. Stillman, The num- 
ber contains a reminiscent article on Napoleon’s 
nephew, Prince Marat, and bis American wife, a 
paper on “ Breathing Movements asa Cure,” by 
Dr. Thomas J. Mays of Philadelphia; and several 
complete stories, among them a sketch of white 
slavery in the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, by Edward Eggleston. “ Foreign Control of 
Labor-Unions”’ is an article in the series on the 
decadence of the apprentice system. Price, $4.00 
a year; single copies 35 cents. New York: The 
Century Company. 





— The North American Review for August has 
two important and timely articles on ‘* The Finan- 
cial Situation.’? The first is by Hon. John H. 
Eckels, the Comptroller of the United States Car- 


rency on ‘* The Present Crisis’’; the second by 
Governor Pennoyer of Oregon, entitled “After the 
Four Hundred Years—What?’’ Hon. William 
McAdoo writeson ‘' The Lesson of the Victoria 
Disaster ’’; ‘“ Prohibition in England ’’ is the sub- 
ject of a paper by Sir Wilfred Lawson, M.P. Dr. 
Cyrus Edson, the well-informed Health Commis- 
sioner of New York City, treats of ‘‘ Disease and 
Death on the Stage,’’ and Ernest Hart of England 
answers the vital question ‘‘ How Cholera Can be 
Stamped Oat.’’ Prof. Goldwin Smith continues 
the controversy with Mr. Carnegie, in an article 
entitled ‘‘Anglo-Saxon Union.’’ Two articles on 
‘*The American Hotel of Today,’’ are by Gen. 
Rush C, Hawkins and Wm. J. Fanning, ‘‘ The 
Useless House of Lords’’ is the title of a sharp 
paper by Justin McCarthy. Miss Agnes Repplier 
has a paper entitled ‘‘In Behalf of Parents.’’ 
There are two articles on ‘‘ The Coming Extra 
Session of Congress,’’ one by Senator Vest and the 
other by Senator Dolph. “ The Issue of the Ger- 
man Elections’’ is discussed by Dr. Joseph H. 
Senner, for many years foreign editor of the Staats- 
Zeitung and now United States Commissisner of 
Immigration Other subjects dealt with are: 
** The Arnachist and Public Opinion,’? by Edward 
Jackson; ‘‘ Possibilities of Prayer,’’ by Edward 
S. Martin, and ‘‘ Oar Coming Rival,’’ by William 
Selbie. Price $5.00 a year; single copies, 50 cts. 
New York: 3 East 14th St. 


— The Popular Science Monthly for August 
opens with a readable paper on ‘‘ Animal Speech,’’ 
by Prof. E. P. Evans, a subject that is attracting 
much attention in the scientific world, followed by 


the address of Prof. Rudolph Virchow of Berlin, 
which is a suggestive educational essay under the 
title ‘‘ Learn and Search.’’ A timely article is 
‘* Protection from Lightning,’ by Alexander Mc- 
Adie. The World’s Fair Congresses makes timely 
a critical and suggestive article by George Isles, on 
‘* Success with Scientific and Other Meetings.’’ 
Herbert Spencer contributes a postscript to his es- 
say on the inadequacy of “ Natural Selection,’ 
under the title ‘‘ Professor Weismann’s Theories.’’ 
Prof. Clarence M. Weed has an illustrated article 
on ‘* The Color Changes of Frogs.’’ A scientific 
explanation of ‘‘ Why a Film of Oil Can Calm the 
Sea,’’ also illustrated, is given by G. W. Littlehales 
of the United States Hydrographic Office. Dr. 
Manly Miles contributes a biological statement 
of ‘‘ How Plants and Animals Grow.’’ ‘‘ Some 
Remarkable Insects’’ are described by Wm. J. 
Fox, with pictures of many strange forms. Prof. 
Graham Lusk contributes an examination of “ The 
Material View of Life and its Relation to the 
Spiritual. There is a vivid account of ‘* Sealing 
in the Antarctic Ocean.’’ Dr, G. G. Groff writes 
on *‘ Honey and Honey Plants,’’ and Prof. Fred- 
erick Starr furnishes a ‘‘ Sketch of Paolo Mante- 
gazza,’’ the eminent Italian scientist. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 50 cts. a number; $5 a year. 


— Few well know whether there is best reason for 
sorrow or rejoicing at the news which comes with 
the August Wide Awake. For nearly a score of 


years Wide Awake and Saint Nicholas have offered 
American boys and girls, and many of their cousins 
too, the world over, the very best of reading, 
stories and tales and verse that have gone very 
far toward making the American boys and girls, 
with all their faults, the most likable lads and 
lasies in the world. And now as the editors 
say, ‘* The bright young prince from New York 
woos and wins the fair young maiden from Boston. 
They are to set up housekeeping for themselves in 





AT AN END 
—the “female complaints” and 
weaknesses that make woman’s 
life a misery. They’re cured, by 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription, 
For all the derangements, disor- 
ders, and diseases peculiar to the 
sex, this is the only remedy so 
certain that it can be guaranteed, 
If it ever fails to benefit or cure, 
you have your money back. . 

It’s a legitimate medicine for 
woman, carefully adapted to her 
delicate organization, and never 
conflicting with any of her condi- 





tions. It regulates and promotes 
all the proper functions, builds up and in- 
vigorates the entire system, and restores 


health and strength. 
Are you weak, nervous and ailing, or ‘ run- 
down” and overworked? Then it will bring 
ou special help. It’s the mothers friend. It 
essens pain and insures life of both mother 
and child. 





Don’t decide that your Catarrh is hopeless, 
simply because you haven’t yet found a cure. 
Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy cures just such 
cases—completely. Its proprietors offer $500 
reward for an incurable case of Catarrh. 








the Kings palace in the metropolis of the nation, 
and everybody knows that thew would live happy 
ever after.’’ Wide Awake becames Saint Nicholas, 
and we may be sure that the union will give us a bet- 
bet magazine than ever, but it was the first thought 
of the little reader, ‘‘Oh! but there'll only be 
one of them.’’ So we will have to make the beat 
of it, and we may be very sure that the Century 
Company will never cease making it the very best 
that can be given to the boys and girls of America. 
There is no space left to tell of the rest of this 
farewell mid-summer number, with its 150 pages 
of stories and verse. It isa number which only 
adds to the regret that ‘‘there’ll be only one of 
them,’’ even though that one is sure to be as gocd 
as this, all the year round, and ever growing 
better, in company with the many thousands of 
readers, the flower of American boyhood and gir!- 
hood. The Saint Nicholas is published by The 
Century Company of New York. 


— The opening article of Harper’s Magazine is 
written and illustrated by Howard Pyle, entitled 
“The Cock Lane Ghost.’’ The story is of inter- 
est and is embellished by thirteen characteristic 


drawings. The other articles are ‘‘ Riders of 
Tunis,’’ by Col. T. A. Dodge, with 7 illustrations : 
‘* Greenwich Village,’’ by Thos. A. Janvier, 15 
illustrations; ‘‘ His Bad Angel,’’ a story, by Rich- 
ard Harding Davie; ‘‘ Polyeuct and Panline,’’ a 
poem, by E. W. Latimer; ‘‘ Italian Gardens,’’ by 
Chas. A. Platt, Part II., with 11 illustrations; 
‘* Horaee Chase,’’ a novel, by Constance F. Woo!- 
son, Part VIII.; ‘* Bride Roees,’’ scene, by W. 
D. Howells; ‘‘A Qaeer Little Family on the Bi - 
teraweet,’? by William H. Gibson, with illustrae 
tions by the author; ‘‘A Cast of the Net,’’ astory, 
by Herbert D. Ward, with 4 illustrations; “ Black 
Water and Shallows,’’ by Frederic Remington, 
with 5 illustrations by the author; ‘' The Dead 
Lover,’’ a Romanian Folk-Song, by R. H. Stod- 
dard; ‘“‘A Lanascape by Constable,’’ a story, by 
F. Mary Wilson; with 2 illustrations; ‘' At the 
Hermitage,”’ a story, by E. Levi Brown; “A 
Lament for the Birds,’’ by Susan F. Cooper. 
Editorial departments as ueual. Price, $4 a year; 
single copy, 35 cts. New York: Harper & Bros. 


—The Catholic World for August has for its 
frontispiece a practice of St. Peters, Rome. A 
very scholarly article leads on ‘‘ The Authentic- 
itity of the Goapels,’’ by Rev. Austine F. Hewitt, 
D.D. There are two good complete stories by 
Katharine Jenkins and Kethryn Prindiville, re- 
spectively. The one is entitled ‘‘Angels Una- 
wares ?”’ the other is “As Unto the Bow the Cord 
Is—.”’ The question of ‘‘ Woman’s Place in the 
Social Movement’? is discussed by Mre. Alice T. 
Toomey, Miss Eleanor C. Donnelly, and Miss Kath- 














cidental to a woman s 
“. life, from childhood to 
MMW motherhood, there i 
\\\ nothing so healthful, 
comfortable, and 


iN i \ \ graceful as 
FERRIS’ GOOD SENSE 
Corset Waists. « Patt 


Worn by over a million 
mothers, misses and children, 
Clamp buckle at hip for hose 
supporters, lf 
Tape-fastened buttons. Ay] y 
Cord-edge button holes, 
Various shapes—long, 
short, or medium, ty 


0341 Broadway,.NewYork- 
FERRIS BROS Manufactu 
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SCHERMERHORN & (8.; 
3 East 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 
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erine E. Conway. ‘There is a forecast of the 
coming Catholic Congress in Chicago, Ill., by Wm. 
J. Ooahan. Christian Reid gives a glowing de- 
scription of ‘* The Land of the Sun,” in which is a 
remarkable chapter on the city of Mexico. Much 
space, ae usual, is givan to the review of new 
books, and they are very able, incisive, and dis- 
criminating opinione. A clear survey of the social 
and political field in Europe is given both in the 
“Old World Seen from the New”’ and ‘* Editorial 
Notes.’”? “The Columbian Reading Union’’ is 
fall of attractive matter. Price, $3.00 a year; 
single copies, 25 cents. New York City. 


— Scribner’s Magazine for August has a very 
striking frontispiece drawn by Howard Pyle, ene 
titled ‘* For Awhile No One Said a Word.’”’ The 
articles are of rare interest and well adapted for 
the vacation season. J. A. Mitchell writes of 
“ Types and People at the World’s Fair ’’ ; Robert 
Grant gives chapters 7 and 8 of ‘‘ The Opinions of 
a Philosopher,’’ a sequel to ‘‘ The Reflections of a 
Married Man.’’ Grace Ellery Channing has a 
charming tale of ‘‘ Modern Etruria,’’ “ The House 
on the Hill-Top,’”’ and ‘* The Wedding Journey of 
Mrs. Zaintree (born Greenleaf) by William Henry 
Shelton are full of interest. The illustrations are 
of great excellence, poetry varied, and mainly of 
a high order. This is one of the best of family 
magazines. Price, $3.00 a year; single copy, 25 
cents. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


— The Cosmopolitan Illustrated Magazine for 
August is freighted with good summer reading. 
Travel and descriptive articles are blended with 
fiction and poetry, embellished with admirable 
illustrations. The frontispieces occupy three full- 
pages, and are by Rochegrosse and Guillonet, 
illustrating “ Omega— the Last Days of the 
World,”’ an article that will attract attention, by 
Camille Flammaricn. The other leading papers 
are ‘‘The Inter-continental Railway,’’ by W. D. 
Kelley; ‘‘ Frozen Mountains of the Sea,’’ by M. 
E. Jennings; ‘* Evolation,’? by R. Whittingham ; 
‘* The Prairie Hen and Its Enemies,’ by Stoddard 
Goodhue, and ‘‘How to Make a City Cholera 
Proof,’’ by Poultney Bigelow. The review of 
twenty books and the Record of the Progress of 
Science concludes a very interesting number. 
Price, 1244 cents a number. New York City: 
John Brisben Walker, Editor. 


— Cassell’s Family Magazine for August, besides 
the two serials and three complete stories, with 
shorter fiction, has an attractive array of articles, 
dealing with the life of an English Cabinet Minis- 
ter and the English Parliament, Princes and their 
Brides, Chit Chat on Dress, and on Austrian 
Cookery, Wool Gathering and Gardening. It is 
an excellent number of an excellent Family Maga- 
zine. New York: Cassell Pablishing Company. 
Monthly, $1.50 per annum. 





MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Our Little Ones for August; terms, $1.50 a year; 
Boston: The Russell Pub. Co. 

The Homiletic Review for August; terms, $3.00 a 
year New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

The Pansy for August; terms, $1.00 a year. 
ton: D. Lothrop Co. 

The Chautauquan for August. Meadville, Pa.: 
Dr. T. L. Flood. 

Wide Awake for July; terms, $2.40 a year. 
ton: D. Lothrop Co. 

Popular Science Monthly for August: terms, $5.00 
a year. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Notes and Queries for August; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Manchester, N.H; T.C. & L. M. Gould. 

Godey’s for August; terms, $3.00 a year. 
York: Godey’s. 


Bos- 


Bos- 


New 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s ‘SOOTHING SYRUP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 


children while Teething, with perfect success. It} ———— 


soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


5 0c. FOR 4 MONTHS 


Established 1875. 

The best all-round educational 
journal published is the JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION, issued weekly, 16 
pages, at $2.50 per year. It is ably 
edited by A. E. WINSHIP, assisted 
by some of the most prominent 


Four 
Months educators inthe country. While the 
Science and Art of Teaching are by 


no means neglected, the practical schoolroom 
Methods and Devices, particularly for the more 
advanced grades, form a prominent feature of this 
journal. Ten four-page Supplements devoted 
entirely to Examination Questions and Answers 
are included in a year’s subscription. No Super- 
intendent, Principal, or Teacher can afford to be 
without the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
Terms: One year, $2.50; five months, $1.00, 
SPECIAL OFFER. For 50 cents we 
will send send you the JOURNAL from September, 
1893, to January, 1894. Or for $2.50, received 
betore Sept. 1st, we will send the JouRNAL to 
January 1, 1895, provided you mention this offer. 
Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 SOMERSET St., Boston, Mass. 











For 








100 BONGS fora 2 ct, stamp. Home & Your, Oadis,O . 





Educational Institutions. 


A NEW DEPARTURE. 


The Chautauqua School of Shorthand 


and Private Secretary Training. 


Furnishes through instruction in Shorthand and 
Typewriting, and makes a Specialty of fitting youn 
peone for superior positions as PRIVATE SECRE- 

ARIES. Mention this paper, Circular free, 


Prof. W. D. BRIDGE, Boston, Mass. 


Western Female Seminary, 
OXFORD, OHIO. 


Full Academic and Seminary Courses. Greek, 
Modern Languages, Music, Elocution and Art. Fac- 
ulty of Twenty two Members. Large Campus. Com- 
modious Buildings. Steam Heat, Electric Light. 
Thirty ninth vear. 

Terms, 8200 per Year. 


Miss LEILA 8S. MCKEE, Pu.D., Principal. 











Woman’s Medical College 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
44th Annual Session opens Sept, 27, 18938. 


A four years graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory and Clinical work offers superior advaa- 
tages to students, who are also admitted to the 
clinics of the public Hospitals. 
Address LAKA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, 
131 8. 18th 8t., Philadelphia. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Early application necessary for September, 1893. 
MICHIGAN, 


HooAN on.| Michigan Mining School. 


A State School of Mining Engineering, and allied 
subjects. Has Summer Schools in Surveying, Shop 
Practice, Assaying Ore Dressing. and Field Geology. 
Laboratories, Shops, and Stamp Mill well equipped, 
Tuition free. For Catalogue write the Director. 


Normal 
Art 
Classes. 


PICTORIAL and INDUSTRIAL, 


162 Boylston St., 











Rooms 7, 8, 9, 





BOSTON. 


Scientific and Popular Course in Form Study. 
Drawing and Painting. 

Illustration by Pen and Ink or Brush Work. 
Etching on Copper and Design. 


MUSIC, 
LITERATURE, 
LANGUAGES. 


Also various other branches of Education taught. 


School Teachers and Art Students 


wishing, professional coaching or assistance are 
invited to examine the methods. 

There are also classes for ladies or children who 
wish to paint merely for diversion, 

Lessons by correspondence, 


HELEN FARLEY BLANEY, 
M. 8. DEVEREUX, 


} Managers. 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 





NORMAL SCHOOLS. 





y4ss- STATE NORMAL ABT S80HOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 
For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 





Gute NOBMAL SOHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


For circulars address 
_ Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


FOR unexpected vacancies, the work of a trustworthy Agency is invaluable. In every large corps of 
teachers, just as schools are orening, comes word from Miss A. that she has had a better offer 
and wants to be released, from Miss B that her mother is sick aud needs her at home, from Miss C. that 
she is sick herself, andfrom Miss D. that she is gding to be married. What ts a board of education to do at 


such atime ? Look up the letters may be engaged now; besides you don’t know 
of rejected candidates ? But they UNEXPECTEO their present addresses. Inquire among their 


friends? Plenty of teachers out of a job can be found, but a little inquiry shows why they are out of a 
job. The best thing is to apply to a good Agency. We know which teachers are still to be had—very good 
ones, usually—and whether they will fit ; and in proportion as you leave the choice VACANCIES 

‘ 


to us we hold ourselves responsible for giving you the right teacher. That is wisest, 
in sudden vacancies 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 
70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association “cuicaco. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad, During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 
yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


We have recently placed in a New England city 
three teachers,—two gentlemen and one lady,— 
at an aggregate salary of $4,900; and many 
others, in cities and towns, all over the nation. 
Still we have many calls every day, and shall 
have more and more, for six weeks to come, to 
fill autumn vacancies. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion showld register at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 




















THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


We now have a vacancy at $3500 and residence. We have already filled one at $3000, A College Presi- 
dent who says he never used a Bureau before, engaged five of our men at $1000 each. A few days ago we 
telegraphed one of our New York State members first information of a vacancy in his own county. He 
applied and was elected within an hour after application was received. : 

We have hundreds of vacancies of all kinds. If you wish a prompt eiection to a desirable position, 
register at once. L. B. LANDIS, Mgr., 205 N, 7th St. (@), ALLENTOWN, Pa. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., ; 106 Wabash Ave., ; 371 Main Street, | 1201 So.Spring St.,; 131 Third St. 
Boston, Mass. New York, | Chicago, Ill. Hartford,Conn. | LosAngeles, Cal. | Portland, Ore. 














THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. ie" SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 








THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records, We have some good openings for graduates 
of New England Colleges and Normal Schools. 

Now is the time to register. Send stamp for Application Form. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 





Eastern Teachers Agency. 
TEACHERS WANTED IMMEDIATELY. Miss E, ¥, FOSTER, aor. 


Remember the Place, and call or write: 


50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


KERR & HUYSSOON GET PLACES FOR TEACHERS, 


Charge no advance registration fee, but de- 
3161 Positions Filled, Aggregate Salaries, $2,053,600. 


pend on results, 
Union School Bureati {ktierican Schoo! Bureau! 2 W. Ith St, New York. 
S. R, WINGHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, maceriaiiy‘teom omers Tt Seeks the cooper: 


ation of those whoemploy teachers It procures teachers for positions, not positions for teachers. It seeks 
after and solicits the enrollme t of the best teachers, and accepts no others It aims to be a national reg- 
istry of all the best teachers, as well as superintendents, professors, and principa's, so that schools in any 
part of the country seeking for the best educated talent may use the Agency asa directory. It accepts no 
registration fee from teachers, except twenty cents for correspondence It does not notify teachers of va- 
cancies, vor ask them to apply for positions unless requested to do so by the boards. School boards are 
invited to consult it without expense. The usual commission is charged to teachers whose names are reg- 
istered, when they are selected for a position through the aid of the Agency. Applications from teachers 
should be accompanied by 10 cents in stamps, with full statement of age, educatior, experience, and the 
salary wanted, also a photograph and testimonial. In reply an enrollment blank will be sent or the 
papers and photograph returned. 











STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 


Grats NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For Catalogues address 
I. G@. Gregnovan, Principal. 

















__ Teachers’ Agencies. _ 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855, 
3 East 14th Street, N. WV. 





9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
Best references furnished. 
EK. MIRIAM OOYRIERE, 
150 FirTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 


EW YORK CITY. 
Teachers Wanted. } 





American Teachers’ Bureau, 
St. Louls, Mo, 17TH YEAR. 





THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking positions, - ©. B. RUGGLES & CO. (Palace Hotel Bldg.) 


and those et gee change at Koom © 
an increased salary, should 237 Vine street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





HE SUBSCRIBERS to this Fournal 
are cordially invited to become its 
Agents. Send to us for terms and a 
few sample copies; hand the samples to your 
fellow-leachers and ask them to examine 
with a view to subscribing. The work is 
simple and will take but little time. Try it. 
We pay cash commissions. Write us for 


lerms. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, 


In a large city in Ohio, for the autumn, a lady teach 
er of Drawing and Penmanship in the public schools. 


Salary, $600. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St.. Boston. 


UPERINTENDENTS, 
TEACHERS, 


ATTENTION! 


We want a local agent in every city and town in 
the country to receive subscriptions for the Journal 
of Education and American Teacher. Will not in- 
terfere with your professional work in the least. 
Liberal commissions. Write at once. 


Address SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, 


In the autumn, a lady teacher of Music and Draw- 
ing,— National Music System, Prang Drawing,— in 
city school in the West. Good salary offered. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
WN. KE. Bureao of Education. 
8 Somerset St , Boston. 


—_ 











\@#- When writing to advertisers, please mention the Journal of Hducation. 
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ENGLISH HISTORY ror OME IMPORTANT) 
AMERICAN READERS. NEW VOLUMES 


T ? is olks’ History| Will soon be added to the International 
By Tuomas WentWoRTH Hiaotnson, author of ‘ Young Folks’ History| payention Series that is now so widely 





JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Vol. XXXVIII.—No. 6. 














of the United States, etc., and Epwarp CHANNING, Assistant Professor]and favorably known to the educational 
f History in Harvard University. With numerous illustrations, 6 full-| world. 
; és Ki l | lex 66 pages Nearly ready The teacher who has resolved to know 
POS OPS See eee ae. ee i more, and to take a higher rank, and is ane 
; 4 i tiona 5 r 
> 2 y e of School Books to any address|a'ready in possession of the Interna ‘ 
ae tener ae % our Cntarege 7 " y Education Series, is becoming a rarity. , 4 
“upon request. , . : ds it for if 
/ 7 The inexperienced teacher nee Collection of Patriotic Songs and Airs 


preparation. The experienced teacher needs of Oitsrent Metlone. 


LO NGMANS, G RE EN, & CO. 9 abe ae Ge otcet toss cas Bee 51 Famous Natioual Airs, of the thirty great 


nations. Among other countries represented are 





teacher to reach. The weaklings that loiter] 4), pica Austria. yon 
15 East 16th St., New York. in the path of progress must go to the wall England Belgium, Portugal, 
¢ ‘ ; rance, enmark, Jorway, 
An arrangement is now in force by which ameete, Beotion’, teeten' 
: aa | 9 Revised by any responsible teacher may obtain it at) #ouand, Ireland. Turkey, 
HE STUDENT'S EAU mare, an a 
er . L. MAYHEW , J eece, -oland, 
“See ag ’| Send for particulars, _ United states of Brazil, ayaa 


























Ee New TRE NCH Oxford. Argentine Republic, 
MYTHOLOGY Pea D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, SMicertand 
’ 9 ‘ Bound with superb Illuminated Cover bearing ep. 
: From 1, 3, and 5 Bond St., New York. graviogs of the National Flags of each country in 
; i 4 @ ON W five colors, Notwithstanding the cost of getting up 
y 0 ite New Plates. this book, we have decided to give it an immense 
— ‘ ’ : LA CKBOA RD sale by making the price only 50 1 
4uthor of “ White’s Cla al Literature,” etc With an Exhaustive Analysis. Additioval Words for Sent postpaid on recetpt of price cts. Y 
° Fc - é / Illustration, a'd Questions for Fxamination, Db) 
Arranged for the Use Of Schools and Academies. | prof fir, SUPLE« 1 trench oe {poorly adap CLOTH cet’ 
he Stud -nt's Mythology is a practical work, prepared | Words,” origipaily in lectures, was Dut DO s » . ) 
byan experi need teacher, and Wdenigned ee ted for use os atext book The editor has long de- 36 in. wide, per yd., zs cts. 453--463 Washington 8t., Boston. i 
Have Not Jot Onter ed» OF oO ee ie Bo ea sta tikely to | plored this, io common with other tearhers; hence 48 in. wide, ‘* 1.00.| ©, H. DITSON & CO. New York. 
mone ee a caeiedl aan” Ter aie oe | ihe present volume The een oe bie. Mg Special discounts to Boards of Education. 
( printed from new plates now read A handsome over all other editions are selt evident. mo, ’ ‘ a> : 
(eine volume 315 pages, cloth, @L25_ Copies 413 pages. Net price, $1.00. WM. BEVERLEY HARISON, 59 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
came post yaad te eee ton,with » view to introdue- | Copies for examination sent, postpaid, for 75 cts. School and College Text Books and School Supplies. S, 
1 shoo Colle ge, rei V > ‘ " » ” _ — 
A. C. ABMSTRONG & SOS, 51 Kast Tenth St., N.Y. A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 51 East Tenth St., N. Y. 
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y ; SONCS FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. ne 
Publishers. By G. F. JUNKKRMANN, Supt. of Musie in Cinein. 


ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, [Boston Foreign Book Store. | piifypisgsnos ur rane Provera |F 
Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co., f 








FIRST YEARS IN SONC LAND. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICACO, PHILADELPHIA. Wm. R Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz 

Y Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L.;By Gro F, Root. The most simple, progressive, 

School and College Text- Books, Music Books, Sauveur ; &c., &c. and complete elementary system of Muste for Day 

Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, : the Foreign and Ancient Languages st lowest: prt DA ' NTY SON cs FOR LITTLE LADS 
Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. ve8, Catalogues on application. | ae AND LASSES. 

¢@ Special terms for introduction of text-books. Catalogue mailed to any address. Importer. Publisher, and Foreign Bookseller, For use in the Kindergarten, School and Home. By 

144 Tremont Street. Boston. JAMFS R. MURRAY. A Orig’ t little book of songs 

for little singers, with good words and taking 








TWO NEW TEXT- BOOKS. M4 YNARD, MERRILL, & CO., pase, gu suijette eapesiollp interesti: g to little 


ADVANCED ARITHMETIC. For Grammar Grades. By Wm. M. PECK, author of 43,45, and OF Feet Tete O8., New York, JUVENILE CLASS AND CONCERT. 





**Our New Arithmetic’? 12m. Cloth. ix. + 246 pp. Price, 75 cents. REED & KELLOGWS Complete Course in Language. | Fo ’ 

~ “E, 3 ° r Young People’s Singing Classes and Dav Schools. 
Prasents a method of arrangement on a thoroughly practical basis, eminently fitting it for securing MERRILL'S System of Penmanship. By A it oUmananni und W A. Tasecner A 
the best and largest results. he ete Beginners’ Keaders {3 books]. book by experienced and practical teachers, con- 
GRAPHIC SYSTEM OF OBJECT DRAWING. By Hosarr B. Jacons and] MitVARDIS Eugiinn Ulassic series. taining a complete and carefully grated course of 
aL B : No. 7: Leet 1 P AW S 'hys y &xperiment. instruction, and a large variety of new and choice 
AueusTA L BrowreRr, No. 7: Light and Shade. Price, per doz. $1.80. ANDER ON'S Histories, Songs, Duets, Trios, Dialogues, Motion Songs 

Cata/ogues on app.ication. Correspondence invited. — a exe Glees_ Price, $1.00. 

A. LOVELL & CO., 3 East (4th St., New York. 5 Somerset St, Boston, 181 Wabash Av Orinago. REPERTOIRE. 


A collection of high grade Sones, selected, composed 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, | srs arse tale Gunctats, Giees. Parsons 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. Choruses, Hymns, and Anthems, for the use of 
8 | Westiake’s How to Write Letters. High Schools advanced Singing Classes, and 














THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY have now ready for teachers a handbook of heer ay 9 tl many lig y+ —- THE I0 angen Mage ees 0 
Y re . 7 ry : . 
Suggestions for Color Teaching. Sonb's Normal Seotiers. E JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, Cincinnati, 0. 
This book presents in a simple and systematic manner the educational and a&sthetic| felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
principles involved in the right teaching of Color. | Papanrhte Ceueentiee. The Miami Medical College, 
Its clear and practical directions for the teacher’s guidance in class exercises of dif- iuassenenseamamine ; - — , ; 
ent grades make it a most valuable schoolroom help. PROSE DICTATION EXERCISES 143 Twelfth St, Cincinnati, O., 
It is illustrated with numerous plates showing photographic reproductions of class work, from the &nglish Classies, With Hints on desires correspondence with Young Men of 
and include miniature fac-stmi/es, in their actual colors, of Color Charts for school use. Puvciuation aud Parsing. By mail, 30 cents . 
Price, One Dollar. (Ready August 15 ) Good General Education. 
; For copies of this book or information regarding Color Charts, Color Tablets, and ee ae ee oo Bee. Write for an Announcement and Catalogue. 
Colored Papers, address the publishers. the best schools and business colleges. By mail 
’ ¢ Phd 2 ¥ 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, og 9 ge AMERICAN WOODS. 
JS. H, PEN! N, 4322 Sansom St., Philadelphia. A Book on Woods, contain 





646 Washington St., Boston, 47 E. Tenth St., New York. 151 Wabash Av., Uhicago. 


RELIEF MAPS A. 0.°S* SCHOOL PENS 


and MODELS. —] 
Send for descriptive price list. | a 


JUST COMPLETED, Relief Maps of MAs.- | 


SACHUSETTS 4nd NEW JEKSEY, OD smail | 
seale, fr schools. | PERRY & C LONDON. |Young Normal Graduates, 


ing actual and authenti 
specimens beautifully pre 
pared so as to show trabs- 
verse, radial, and tangential 
views of the grain (see fig 
a, 6, c) with full text. 


8S: nd for circulars. 
RR. B. DOUGH, 
Lowville, N. ¥. 


























SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS | Est. 1824, As well as those who have had 
Mineralegy, Geology, Zoology. | ; ; ; , successful experience, may be 
Anatomical Models, Send for Largest and Oldest Pel Makers Ill the World, sure of engagements by regis- 
Lantern Slides, Charts, &c. | circular. tering now with the 
EDWIN E. HOWELL, Samples to Teachers on application. NEW ENCLAND 
612 17th St, N. W., Washington, D. C. BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 
SPENCERIAN PEN ce.. Forms and circulars sent 





free on application to 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. Sole Agents, "waar eee” HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, ee ee 
Four Hundred Students. 


‘ 
Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physi B 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy 2 orcssion Seat = 0S on orm C 00 0 Vymnas CS, 
9 


practical work in every department. Chartered by the State Ap | t St t B 
pleton reet, Boston. / 

















kay Fall Term opens October 17th. Address for Lilustrated Catalogue. Establish 
HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, tablished b 
eow Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. | Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY, in 1889 AMY POR MEW AND WOMEN 
' : MORRIS HOMANS, Director. 





HE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 740 Broadway, N. Y., 


Can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School or Miscellaneous Books, 
a ¥ wherever published, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. 


Catalogues of and estimates for School and Library Books on application. 
V IS 





| SONS Established in 1851 
| Elegan Signs .°. § ip .° ; , 
Ne iN & gant wesigns +. oer Workmanship -. Great Durability .°. Easy Terms. 
QS. xchange. Write for Catalogues and full information. 
\ 170 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. _ 
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